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REVIEWS OF NEW BOCKS. 
Poems. By the Lady Flora Hastings. Edited 
by her Sister. 8vo. pp. 282. Edinburgh, 

1841. Blackwood and Co. 

A Great change has come over the spirit of 
our literature during the last twenty years; 
and in no department more than in’ that of 
poetry. We allude not here to the varieties of 
imaginative composition, but to the altered 
position in society of the great mass of the de- 
votees of verse. Burns was enough to turn 
the heads of a whole generation to be sure, and 
he did so; and, from the Milkmaid of Bristol, 
and Robert Bloomfield in England, down to 
Tannahill and Willison Glass in Scotland, 
weavers wove couplets with their cloth, and 
cobblers hammered shoes to the rhyme of some 
popular stanza. Tempora mutantur. Thanks 
to Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, a mighty 
revolution has taken place in the republic of 
letters. The reins of Pegasus have been rescued | 
from the hands of the profanum vulgus; and | 
for a person of quality, nowadays, not to be | 
able to say that he or she is guilty of some dear, | 
sweet, little poem in one of the Annuals, dedi- | 
cated to morocco, gold leaf, and engravings, | 
would be as sad a pulling down as black-balling | 
at the Carlton to a gentleman, or banishment | 
from Almack’s to a lady. 

The amusement is an honourable and an} 
innocent one; but the truth must out for all | 
that. Poeta nascitur non fit; numbers will | 
not constitute excellence; and a score of| 
rhymesters make not one true bard. Byron | 
and Elliot come from the extreme quarters of | 
society to meet each other on the brow of| 
Parnassus ; but what the “Verses, by a Per-'! 
son of Quality,” were in the days of Pope, | 
they are now, and will continue to be till the | 
death of Omegarius, the last descendant of 
Adam. | 

As lucus a non lucendo, these remarks | 
suggest themselves by the appearance of the| 
volume before us. Lady Flora Hastings writes | 
not like a person of quality. She has set aside | 
all conventional forms and terms, “ to look on | 
nature with a poet’s eye.” With a fine eye! 
and ear for the external world, her composi, | 
tions evince an intellect cultivated by the study | 
of the best models ; and, had she been spared | 
to literature, and been made to feel, by public | 
approbation, a greater confidence in the powers 
which she assuredly possessed, it is not difficult | 
to say to what degree of excellence it was 
within her reach to attain. As it has been,— | 
eheu! eheu! 

It would appear from the preface to these | 
poems, written by the Lady Sophia. Hastings, | 
that the idea of publication had more than | 
once suggested itself to her sister’s mind, more 
especially as Lady Flora had been repeatedly | 
urged by friends to give her writings to the} 
world ; but this step had been postponed from 
time to time, principally from the author’s 
timidity and want of confidence in her own 
powers. She had at length, however, resolved 
upon the task, and also upon the time to per- | 
form it. This was when she should reach 
home—a time which Providence had decreed | 
was never to come for her! These poems have 
now been given to the public by the pious care 





of Lady Sophia, who, acting on this intention, 
as also on some death-bed instructions, has felt} 
naturally proud to be able to rear such a 
monument to her sister’s literary reputation. | 

The arrangement of the poems appears to be} 
chronological, although this plan has not been| 
rigidly adhered to; and the earlier specimens | 
given are on this account certainly much in-| 
ferior to what we find in the latter parts of the! 
volume. It is with great propriety, neverthe-| 
less, that these are preserved ; they exhibit the! 
tone of thought peculiar in early life to the} 
author ; they shew on what models her com- 
positions were formed ; and from them we learn | 
what particularities of style and diction she} 
was subsequently led to discard or adopt. | 

The earliest specimens here given us are| 
from a tragedy meant to be entitled ** Fiesco,” | 
and which were written when about fourteen. 
With abundance of juvenile faults, these frag- 
ments shew an occasional vigour somewhat re- 
markable, and the design itself was certainly a 
sufficiently bold one. Although one or two of 
the scenes are said to have been written at a 
later period, it is not known which. The fol- 
lowing apostrophe té Genoa, although requir- 
ing condensation, is full of feeling and descrip- 
tive beauty :— 


«« My peerless Genoa! my Ocean Queen! 
Land of my earliest and my fondest love ! 
Oh, it is bliss, after long wanderings past, 
After long years of travail and of pain, 
‘To tread again thy soil, to hail thy skies, 
To feel that thy maternal arms enfold me! 
That earth, air, sky, and sea—all, all is Genoa! 
Could but the spirit of my younger days 
Return with me—that welling spring of gladness 
Which water'd all the arid scenes of life, 
And made the desert bloom a paradise— 
That fragrant incense which, unseen, and known 
But by the bliss it scatter’d, gave the breeze 
A fresher odour, and dispensed around 
A charm to the whole atmosphere. Alas! 
The radiancy of life outlives not youth; 
The visionary bliss in which I moved 
Has pass’d away, and even my loved Genoa 
Is but the phantom of her former self. 
A sad, a dim reality surrounds me; 
Still in her port proudly the galleys throng, 
Their white sails gleaming in the sunny ray. 
And their broad pennants dancing on the breeze; 
Still o’er her blue wave flits, before the wind, 
Her mimic fleet of butterfly-wing’d boats ; 
Still rise her palaces as fair, or fairer 
Than when I view’d them last; and, on the hills, 
Her dazzling villas, with their terraced gardens. 
From granite columns, o’er the trellis’d walks, 
There hangs the vine, bending beneath its load ; 
The roses bloom as brightly, and the gale, 
Lovesick, bears on its mingling store of riches,— 
Odours from flowers that sigh themselves away, 
Melting in sweetness—voices that, afar, 
Or join the busy haunt of secial men, 
Or pour the chanted prayer and swelling hymn. 
The distant tolling of the convent bell, 
The nearer tinkling of the gay guitar,— 
All to my heart speak of my early days. 
The Alps as loftily their crested heads 
Raise in the distance, as when last I view’d them, 
Though many a lapsing year hath intervened ;— 
All is the same: I only—I am changed !” 


The following stanzas, although in a style 
very different, were written at an almost equally 
early age, and are embued with a fine religious 
feeling. Even before this time she had made 
some translations from the Latin :— 

« Thank-Offering. 
In every place, in every hour, 
Whate’er my wayward lot may be; 
In joy or grief, in sun or shower, 
Father and Lord! 1 turn to ‘Thee. 
Thee, when the incense-breathing flowers 
Pour forth the worship of the spring, 


| 


t 


{ 


With the tenants of the bowers 
My trembling accents strive to sing. 
Thee, when upon the frozen strand 
Winter, begirt with storms, descends ; 
Thee, Lord ! I hail, whose gracious hand 
O’er all a guardian care extends, 


Thee, when the golden harvests yield 
Their treasures to increase our store; 
Thee, when through ether’s gloomy field 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 


Thee, when athwart the azure sky 
Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 

And when Thou sheddest from on high 
Thy dewdrops on the flowery mead. 


Thee, when my cup of bliss o’erflows— 
Thee, when my heart’s best joys are fled ; 
Thee, when my breast exulting glows— 
Thee, while I bend beside the dead. 


Alike in joy and in distress, 

Oh! let me trace thy hand Divine ; 
Righteous in chast’ning, prompt to bless, 
Still, Father! may Ty will be mine.” 

Having thus imped her poetical wings, our 
young aspirant meditated a composition in the 
Spenserian stanza, which is of higher’ aim and 
enterprise than any of her preceding attempts. 
The subject, however, “ The Dying Sybil,” is 
not a peculiarly happy one; and from the me- 
taphysical way in which it is sketched is neces- 
sarily deficient in those salient points which 
give poetical interest. Although some of the 
stanzas are fine in themselves and indicate no 
common mastery over the measure in which 
they are composed, we prefer giving an extract 
from a poem in heroic verse which follows it, 
and is entitled “A Vision of the Sun.” Is 
not the following picture of daybreak full of 
spirit and beauty >— 


| ** Borne on the summer zephyr’s balmy sigh, 


My spirit seeks the regions of the sky ; 

For silent night she quits the twilight grey, 

And dim through space directs her doubtful way. 
Hark ! ’midst the gloom, what voice melodious floats? 
From what blest sphere are breathed those airy notes? 
What dawning rays the drear abyss illume ? 

What dayspring brightens the chaotic gloom ? 

She knows the beam—aspires with bolder flight, 

The Sun refulgent bursts upon her sight! 

World of the happy! she attains thy shore— 

Earth is forgotten, chaos is no more ! 

Bright as when starting from primeval sleep, 

To run his course exulting through the deep; 

Young as when first, at the Supreme decree, 

He rose from nothing,—glorious, pure, and free,— 
To hymn his Maker’s praise, and bid his ray 

Direct, and cheer, and rule the new-born day— 
First-born of light, eye of the starry frame, 

The Sun appears, the unsullied world of flame ! 
Around the shores a golden ocean flows, 

With liquid fire the circling ether glows, 

High spread, the woods outstretch their giant shade, 
And emerald beauty carpets every glade; 

While whispering breezes through the bloomy bowers, 
Shed mingling odours from undying flowers.” 


Take, reader, another glimpse of nature as 
portrayed by the same pen. Poets number- 
less from the days of Noah have hymned “ the 
rainbow.” But even after Campbell’s exquisite 
stanzas we can read the following :— 


«« Soft glowing in uncertain birth 
*Twixt Nature’s smiles and tears, 
The Bow, O Lord! which Thou hast bent, 
Bright in the cloud appears. 

The portal of thy dwelling-place 
That pure arch seems to be, 

And, as I bless its mystic light, 

My spirit turns to Thee. 

Thus, gleaming o’er a guilty world, 
We hail the ray of love;— 

Thus dawns upon the contrite soul 
"Thy Mercy from above; 

And as Thy faithful promise speaks 
Repentant sin forgiven, 

In humble hope we bless the beam 
That points the way to Heaven.” 
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Throughout the volume we have a variety 
of beautiful stanzas adapted to music. In this 
department of composition Lady Flora seems to 
have been eminently calculated to excel. Her 


amiable, and accomplished. Its accomplishment 
may be seen there in translations from the Ger- 
\man, more éspecially in Schiller’s ‘* Lay 
the Bell,” from the Latin, from the French, 


of | 


| of her ladyship’s departure from Rome, as being 
| further recommended by literary anecdote :— 

| Some one remarked on the pain of parting 
being always enhanced by the dread of never 


mind was one of exquisite sensibility, and her and from the Italian; its amiability, from the | again meeting,when Mr. Dodwell, willing to give 


ear was adapted to the softest and finest tones 
of harmony. In evidence of our opinion, we 
quote the three following little lyrics ; and we 
would feel puzzled where to look for better. 
It should be remembered, that although Burns, 
Scott, and Moore, have succeeded in this field, 
names equally eminent have signally failed. 


«« Maltese Evening Song. 

When the day and all its labours, 

All its hopes and fears, are o’er— 

Dearest land ! 

Then I think upon the waters 

Dashing on thy rugged shore. 

Ah! the rocks those waves encircle 

I may never gaze on more— 

Dearest land! dearest land ! 
Fare-thee-well ! 

When I hear the voice of even 

Whispering through the leafy trees— 

Dearest land ! 

Then I think how soft the zephyrs 

Sporting o'er thy gemlike seas— 

Far from thee, from spring I wander, 

Ne’er again to hail that breeze— 

Dearest land! dearest land! 
Fare-thee-well ! 

When the shades of night descending, 

Spread still silence o’er the plain— 

Dearest land ! 

Then I think how oft I listen’d 

To the wildly breathing strain— 

Still from voice to voice repeated, 

Ne’er to swell for me again— 

Dearest land! dearest land! 
Fare-thee-well ! 


Dearest island! Ocean's treasure! 
Darling of the lonely sea! 
Dearest land ! 
Bright thy shores, and fresh thy breezes, 
Fragrant may thy blossoms be ! 
Still thine evening strains breathe wildly, 
Though, alas! unheard by me— 
Dearest land ! dearest land ! 
Fare-thee-well.” 
ny ° . * * 
**T call’d on the hopes of the years that are past 
To return to my spirit and glad me again ; 
And a low voice replied, in the moan of the blast, 
* Canst thou call back the faded, or waken the slain ?” 
Sound they sleep, they wake no more ; 
Calm they rest, their toil is o’er. , 
Deep, deep, deep, their bed is made 
*Neath the dark, dim yew-tree shade. 
Can they come, the hopes of yore? 
I saw the green leaves of the summer grow sere, 
I have seen the bright day-star sink quench’d in the 


The dark days of Cambria’s winter are near, 
For Cambria’s best warriors are cold in the grave. 


Sound they sleep, they wake no more ; 
Calm their rest, their toil is o’er, 
Deep, deep, deep, their bed is made 
"Neath the dark, dim yew-tree shade. 
They are gone, the loved of yore!” 
° * : * a 
** I do not ask a brighter lot 
Than this—that through the day 
I still may wander by thy side, 
And cheer thee on thy way. 
I do not nurse a fonder hope 
Than this—that I may see, 
When thou art shedding smiles around, 
One kind glance fall on me. 
I do not breathe a wilder wish 
Than this—unseen, unknown, 
To linger near thee while thou sing’st, 
And catch each liquid tone. 
I frame no more aspiring prayer 
Than this—still unreproved 
To breathe the air which thou dost breathe, 
And rove where thou hast roved. 
And when my a course is run, 
And the green shroudeth me, 
Lady, I ask no elegy 
Save one brief sigh from thee !” 


Equally fine are ‘The Fairy King,” “I 
Think of Thee,” ‘ King Death,” ‘The Nor- 
wegian National Song,” and the stanzas en. 
titled, ** When First I met Thee.” 

Did our limits permit, we would gladly ex- 
tract more from this volume, which is the re- 
flected picture of a mind at once pious, pure, 


* 


general tone of philanthropy pervading every 
sentiment ; its purity, from the Elysian sweet- 
ness of its pictures of fancy; and its piety, 
from many a high and holy strain which has 
evidently flowed from its deepest recesses. We 
‘must now have done; not, however, without 
| wishing an extended popularity to this volume, 
and the more especially as, whatever profits 
| may be derived from it, are destined to aid in 
| the erection of a chapel or school in the parish 
| of Loudoun, to be dedicated to the memory of 
the excellent and deeply injured Lady Flora 
Hastings. 

A word as to the typography. It would be 
an injustice to the Ballantynes to lay aside this 
book without at least saying that a fairer one 
never issued from the Edinburgh press. 

The last verses of Lady Flora Hastings were 
written in May 1839, shortly before her melan- 
choly departure from among us. 
dirgelike;tone, even in their versification, which 
is sufficiently striking :— 

** Break not by heedless word the spell 

With which that strain hath bound me; 

For the bright thoughts of former years 
Are thronging fast around me. 

Voices long hush’d are heard again, 
Smiles that have pass’d away 

Beam on my memory, as once 
They bless’d mine early day. 

Hopes that have melted into air, 
And sorrows that have slept— 

And bending from the spirits’ land, 
The loved—the lost—the wept. 

My very heart is young again, 
As in the days of yore; 

I feel that I could trust—alas ! 
As I may trust no more!” 





The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Bless- 
ington. Vol. IIT. 8vo. pp. 372. London, 
1840. Colburn. 

Unper the unassuming title of the Idler, 

we are gratified with ancther volume of these 

pleasing sketches of modern, and recollections 
of ancient, Italy; its historical and family le- 
gends, its literary and pictorial glories, its 

Strange events and remarkable characters, its 

remains, its fuimus. Throughout the work is 

graceful and natural, without effort or pre- 
tence, and displaying the intelligence of a cul- 
tivated mind, and a fine and right feeling (to 
borrow an epithet from itself) of a “ woman’s 
heart.” With so slight a preface, we beg to 
introduce it to our readers; and conduct them 
at once to page 176, where, speaking of Lady 

Mary Wortley Montagu at Venice, &c. Lady 

Blessington says :— 

“But here am I, after the lapse of a century, 
entering into a piece of gossip and forgotten 
scandal with all the honest indignation which 
a recent injury inflicted on some female friend 
would excite. But I never can help regarding 
those whose writings have charmed me—as 
friends.” And this genuine sentiment streams 
through every part of the volume where the 
memories of Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, are con- 
jured up, or where the yet more recent me- 
mories of Dodwell, Gell, Byron, are brought 
before us. 

In the course of her travel, our author 
visits Rome, Ravenna, Padua, Verona, Vicenza, 
Milan, Ferrara, Bologna, Venice, and other 
places less familiar to tourists; and from all 
extracts some honey for her collected hive. We 
hardly know into which cells to dip for our 
illustrations and to justify our praise ; but we 
can hardly go amiss, and begin with the notice 





There is a} 


a more lively turn to the conversation, observed 
| that the meeting of friends long separated was, 
| perhaps, as much to be feared. ‘ They will be 

all so changed in looks,’ said he, ‘ as to render 
The old 
| will have fallen into dotage, the mature into 
| senility, and the young will have lost the 
|charms of youth, their dimples having under. 
gone the fearful metamorphosis of being con- 

verted into wrinkles. But grant that the 
meeting should occur before the persons of 
the parties should have undergone any in. 
|jurious alteration, who can answer for the 
changes that may take place in their minds ?’ 
|continued he: ‘ Different scenes, pursuits, 
|and trains of thought, new associations supply. 
‘ing the place of old attachments, the impossi. 
bility of recalling the feelings to the precise 
state in which they were, when daily habits of 
intimacy rendered the persons not only so agree. 
able, but almost necessary, to each other. Ah! 
here’s the rub; and this certainty of change 
produced by time occasions a meeting after 
long absence to be rather more painful than 
|pleasant. You ladies would exclaim,—‘ Poor 
dear Lady So-and-so, or Mrs. Such-a-one, how 
| dreadfully changed she is !’—the lady making 
|the remark being quite unconscious that she is 
|as much changed as the friend on whose altered 
\looks she comments. We men, too, would 
;say,—* I used to think B.C. or D. a good- 
looking fellow, and very agreeable ; but he is 
grown stout, and rather red-faced, and bores 
one to death about his health, and his schemes 
for amending it. Hang the fellow! he treats 
every man he ever chanced to know before, as 
if they were contemporaries.’? We all laughed 
jat Mr. Dodwell’s picture of the pains of meet- 
ing, but it did not diminish those of parting.” 

At Terni the narrative proceeds :— 

“ T visited the grave of Sir W. Drummond 
very early yesterday morning. A blue and 
cloudless sky canopied the spot, and thé air 
was as fresh and balmy, and the sceve as 
bright, as if no graves were there to remind 
one of the brief space allotted to us on earth. 
There stood the pyramid of Caius Sextus, the 
sunbeams gleaming on its massive walls, whose 
funereal character seems to consecrate this 
place of graves, where so many of our country- 
men have found a last resting-place. There, 
too, I cast my eyes on the narrow homes of 
Shelley and Keats ; Drummond, himself a 
poet, would not have disliked the neighbour- 
hood, for he loved and reverenced genius, 
whether crowned by praise or persecuted by 
intolerance. * * * Sir W. Gell and 
Count Paul Esterhazy came to see us depart ; 
and never did the Palazza Negroni present 
such sad faces as those assembled there when 
the heavily laden carriages drove round to the 
door. Poor Gell! I still seem to feel the 
pressure of his hand, and the tears that be- 
dewed mine as he pressed it to his lips, and 
murmured his fears that we should meet no 
more. ‘You have been visiting our friend 
Drummond's grave to-day,’ said he, ‘and if 
you ever come to Italy again, you will find me 
in mine.” I was tempted to be angry with our 
courier when I saw his smiling face, and heard 
the gay cracking of his whip as we drove away. 
He, in the excitement of resuming his wonted 
occupation, after a winter’s repose, had little 
sympathy with our regrets, and probably anti- 


jrecognition painful, if not difficult. 
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mano he may count on receiving at every inn 
where we stop for many days to come.” 

As a specimen of the general observations 
we copy the following at Ancona :— 

“During our walk on the mole we en- 
countered several pretty women, and were 
struck with a peculiarity generally observable 
in Italians, namely, the total absence of that 
coquetry, so visible in women with pretensions 
to beauty in France, and even in England. 
Italian women look as if deep passions would 
find them ready to obey their dictates, but 
that to the minor ones, such as vanity and 
coquetry, they were not disposed to yield. 
This peculiarity equally pervades women of 
all classes in Italy; for I have observed it in 
those of the highest rank as well as in the 
lowest. It is this concentration of passion 
which in the middle ages led the softer sex into 
the commission of crimes from which the heart 
of woman naturally recoils, originating inci- 
dents that fill the old chronicles with tales 
of horror. In our more civilised days, a 


similar disposition exhibits itself in attach-| 


ments which, if not always blameless, are 
generally of long duration, and exclude the 
flirtations commenced through vanity, and 
continued through folly, so frequently witness. 
ed in other countries. I have seen Italian 
women known to have attachments, the 
publicity of which in France or England 
would have called forth the severest cen- 
sure, if not exclusion from society, abso- 
Intely shocked at beholding the fiirta- 
tions of ladies of both these nations, though 


free from actual guilt, or even the thought of 
it. When the innocence of such flirtations | 


has been explained to the Italians, they were 
not less shocked, and they have said—* What, 


then, can be the motive that induces these 


ladies to permit such marked attentions in 


public, and to receive them with such com- 
placency, if no real attachment exists?” The 
motive assigned, namely, vanity, prompting 


the desire of exciting admiration, and the wish 


for its continuance leading to an apparent 
preference for the adulator, they could not 
understand, because vanity has so little influ- 


ence over them.” 

For a pendant bearing upon the difference of 
manners we must go to Venice, where we 
read :— 

** The house in which the celebrated Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu resided at Venice was 
pointed out to me to-day. Her celebrity was 
neither defined nor understood here, until more 
recent years wafted her fame from England. 
The Venetians could not comprehend that her 
friendship with Algarotti was merely platonic, 
and tortured two or three letters of hers ad- 
dressed to him into proofs that it was of a 
more tender and culpable nature. Not having 
seen these epistles, I cannot judge how far 
they justify the Venetian scandal, which, like 
that of all other places, may have been built on 
very slight or erroneous grounds. My convic- 
tion is, that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
preference for Algarotti was a very innocent 
and natural one; springing out of the sympa- 
thy with which persons of superior minds and 
acquirements are drawn towards each other, 
and more especially at a time, and in a country, 
where such endowments as they possessed were 
not often to be met with in the classes in which 
both these remarkable individuals moved. To 
illustrate the assertion, of on what slight or 
erroneous grounds scandalous reports may be 
based, I know an Italian gentleman who, hav- 
ing received a note of invitation from an Eng- 


in the usual way, ‘ Truly yours,’ took it to a 
friend, to whom he expressed his regret and 
embarrassment at having unwillingly and un- 
intentionally achieved the conquest of Lady 
——’s heart. ‘Impossible,’ said the friend ; 
‘why, Lady —— is one of the most reserved 
and correct women in England.’ ‘ Here is, 
however, the proof of my assertion,’ replied the 
Italian, drawing forth a merely civil invitation 
to dinner, and exhibiting it with an air of 
triumph, ‘What say you now? you cannot, 
surely, doubt her hand?’ The friend could 
not resist laughing as he essayed to convince 
him that the letter was couched in the ordinary 
style of invitations. ‘ But look at this,’ an- 
swered the Italian, pointing to the words ‘ truly 
yours ;? ‘What can be more tender, or less 
dubious ? does she not assure me that she is 
truly mine ?’ and, though not more vain than 
the generality of mankind, his friend had much 
difficulty in convincing him that the prudent) 
and reserved Lady had not, in thus con- 











cluding her letter, made him an avowal.” 

| Having thus got per saltum to the Silent 
City, we will venture to extract one further 
|illustration of Lady Blessington’s volume from 
|her tasteful account of it, though we can only 
spare room for small portions :— 

“ The silence of Venice constitutes, in my 
opinion, one of its greatest charms. This ab- 
}sence of noise is peculiarly soothing to the 
jmind, and disposes it to contemplation. I 
looked out from my balcony last night, when 
the grand canal reflected a thousand brilliant 
stars on its water, turbid though it be; and 
the lights streaming from the windows on each 
side, shewed like golden columns on its bosom. 
Gondola after gondola glided along, from some 
of which soft music stole on the ear, and some- 
times their open windows revealed some youth- 
ful couple with their guitars, or some more 
matured ones partaking their light repast of 
fruit and cakes; while not unfrequently a soli- 
tary male figure was seen reclined on the seat, 
absorbed in the perusal of some book. The 
scene realised some of the descriptions of Venice 
read years ago; and except that the gon- 
dolas were small in number, and the lights 
from the houses few and far between, I could 
have fancied that no change had occurred since 
the descriptions I referred to were written. 
The morning light reveals the melancholy al- 
teration ; and as I stood on the same balcony 
to-day, and saw the muddy canal with a few 
straggling gondolas gliding over it, the defaced 
and mutilated palaces, and the reduced popula- 
tion, all brought out into distinctness by the 
bright beams of the sun, I could hardly believe 
it was the same scene that looked so well last 
night. Moonlight is a great beautifier, and 
especially of all that has been touched by the 
finger of decay, from a palace to—a woman. It 
softens what is harsh, renders fairer what is fair, 
and disposes the mind toa tender melancholy in 
harmony with allaround. “* * Though 
the days are occupied with sight-seeing, an 
occupation which every where else had served 
to exhilarate my spirits, I feel a depression 
here that I cannot dispel ; induced, I am per- 
suaded, by the melancholy state of decay into 
which every object that meets my gaze is 
fast falling. In another century, little, if any, 
trace of the once proud Venice will remain, 
and our descendants will be disposed to doubt 
the details of its grandeur transmitted to them ; 
not having, like us, beheld, even in its deca- 
dence, enough to prove what it must have 
been in its pristine state. There is something 
peculiarly saddening to the mind in witnessing 


reminded of the instability of life, as when we 
see ruin and desolation spreading their dreary 
empire over scenes once remarkable for their 
riches and grandeur ; and we invest inanimate 
objects undergoing this inevitable fate, with a 
large portion of that sympathy experienced for 
human beings exposed to it. I could no more 
be gay at Venice than I could smile over the 
death-bed of some poor creature retaining still 
enough of beauty to render my regret more 
acute. . ° ws The sea 
seems to encroach, by slow but sure degrees, 
on Venice. I remarked this to-day to our 
gondolier, who answered, ‘ No, signora; on the 
contrary, it is Venice that will at last sink 
into its arms, for the bride and bridegroom 
have both lost by their unnatural divorce. 
Ah, signora! time was when the Adriatic 
was wedded by our doge, and the nuptials 
were celebrated with all due pomp ; but now, 
the wife, like many other wives, has forsaken 
her lord because he is in poverty. ’Tis the 
way of the world, signora;’ and the man 
smiled at his own wit, though in a sort that 
indicated little real gaiety. I observe that the 
Venetian cicerone and gondoliers often refer to 
the past prosperity of Venice, and always ina 
tone that shews a knowledge of its history, and 
a pride of its ancient splendour not to be ex. 
pected from persons of that class. There is 
something very touching in this sensibility, 
and it harmonises well with the character of 
the place, where so many objects remind one of 
past glory and present decay.” 
After describing other scenes :— 
** Many customs and usages existed at Venice 
in former days, originating in less agreeable 
events than the one just recorded ; and offering 
proofs of no ordinary degree of coarseness of 
mind in those who furnished them. Among 
these, the doge took part in a ludicrous cere. 
mony which used to be enacted on the Giovedi 
Grasso, in La Sala del Piovego of the ducal 
palace. Scenery was arranged in that vast 
hall, representing the castles of those of the 
Lords of Friuli who had taken part with the 
Patriarch of Aquileia in his aggressions against 
the Venetians. The doge and his council 
vigorously attacked these pasteboard castles 
with clubs until scarcely a vestige of them 
remained, and then they retired victoriously to 
witness the still mdéPe absurd and barbarous 
exhibition that followed. A bull and twelve 
large pigs were furnished annually on the 
Giovedi Grasso, by the Patriarch of Aquileia, 
to Venice. This present was exacted as a sort 
of ransom for the liberty of the Patriarch, 
when taken prisoner by the Venetian fleet at 
the head of his churchmen. He was bearing 
away the spoil they had obtained forcible pos- 
session of at Grado, during the absence of the 
Venetians ; who had gone to repel the attacks 
of Frederick Barbarossa, and who unexpect- 
edly returned in time to recover the plunder. 
The extraordinary demand of a bull and twelve 
pigs was made with the intention of throwing 
contempt and ridicule on the Patriarch, who 
was supposed to be represented by the bull, as 
was his chapter by the pigs. These animals 
were marched slowly through the principal 
streets at Venice, amid jests and boisterous 
laughter, and were then slaughtered in 
presence of the doge, who ordered their re. 
mains to be distributed among the people.” 
Such, and so various, are the touches with 
which the Idler has so charmingly and in- 
structively studded these pages; and, leaving 
all the remarks respecting Lord Byron to 
satisfy the curiosity of the public in their origi- 
nal site, we reluctantly bid adieu to our gentle 








lish lady of irreproachable morals, concluding 


the rayages ofdecay. We are never so forcibly 
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task by quoting a few lines from the sojourn at 
Parma :— 

“ Silent, gloomy, and deserted, Parma seems 
to offer a striking picture of the altered fortunes 
of its mistress. There still hangs around it 
the semblance of grandeur, but it is grandeur 
‘fallen from its high estate:’ and on beholding | 
its empty streets and decaying buildings, one | 
cannot refrain from pitying her who was once 
empress of the gayest and most brilliant capital 
in the world, for being condemned to reside 
here, and support the mimic form of regal 
splendour shorn of all its dignity. The fate of 
Napoleon, chained Prometheus-like on his ocean | 





cradle to have been placed in some chamber 
sacred to the memory of that father whose 
heart yearned with such tenderness towards the 
wife and child he knew he should never see 
again ?—that husband whose lips never uttered 
a reproach at the desertion of her who, having 
shared his splendour, could leave him when 
fortune forsook his banners, to pine a prisoner 
on a desolate rock, without even a line to soothe 
his grief, or to tell that he was still remem- 
bered? I turned from these neglected trophies 
of departed glory with no increased respect for 
her who, having allowed them to be offered for 
sale, and finding no purchaser, now permits 


rock, had a sublimity in it: but she who shared {them to be shewn to all who desire to behold 
his throne, whose brow was encircled by a;such mementos of the mutability of fortune, 
diadem, before which the proudest monarchs; and to moralise on the fallen greatness of one 
bowed, to be reduced to hold her state in this; whose name will ever remind posterity of the 


no claim to originality. To those who are 
already acquainted with the logic and rhetoric 
of Whately, it will bring but little that is new. 
The very quotations which the author employs 
to illustrate his reasoning, occasionally, as it 
were, prove too much by shewing the germ of 
the whole argument enclosed in themselves, 
This fault, however, ought to be considered as 
an inseparable accident of the system; and, 
perhaps, Mr. Duncan is more to be blamed for 
it than Mr. Fitzgerald. 

We must offer a few remarks on that por- 
tion of the Zssay in which the author treats of 
* Philosophical Language,’’ and points out 
the danger arising from “the use of words 
whose ordinary signification differs from that 
which is assigned to them in some particular 
art or science, or by some particular writer, 


r town. Oh! it is pitiful! and Maria! 
uisa must have less pride or more philosophy | 
than falls to the share of most of her sex, to be! 
enabled to support it with such equanimity. | 
We went over the ducal palace to-day, which! 
has nothing regal about it; and no greater 
number of apartments than generally appertain 
to the residence of a private individual. Its! 
appearance is mean and commonplace, di- | 
‘vested of dignity or good taste. The furniture! 
is like that of a Fermier-Général de France, 
after long use, rich, tasteless, and faded. The 
carriage of Lord and Lady Burghersh was at! 
the entrance, and the custode who shewed us 
over the apartments reverted with no little 
complacency to the fact, that ‘the ambassador | 
Inglese, and the niece of the great Wellington, 
were then sitting with Maria Louisa!’ In a 
lumber-room was shewn us the toilette pre- 
sented to the Empress of France, and the cradle 
given to the King of Rome, by the city of 
Paris! As ill did this mean and vulgar apart. 
ment seem fitted to enshrine these costly gifts, 
the wrecks of an empire unparalleled in his- 
tory, us did the palace itself to be the residence | 
of her who has been mistress of France! There 
was the subject of a whole epic poem, and more 
touching than most of such productions are, in | 
the contemplation of these trophies of the former. 
state of Maria Louisa. There was the toilette! 
meant to adorn the person of her whom all 
France delighted to honour. Once lodged in a 
gilded chamber of the Thuilleries, with proud | 
and titled dames surrounding it to deck their | 
royal mistress, now, neglected and covered with 
dust, it was put aside in a lumber-room, and 
exhibited by a custode, who was little conscious 
that, by this venal display of it, he elicited ob- | 
servations far from favourable to its owner. | 
And there stood the cradle given by the capital 
of France to him whose birth was hailed with | 
_such universal rejoicings;—the child whose 
coming into the world was looked upon as the 
security of that dynasty doomed so soon after- | 
wards to be overthrown. That rich and gor- 
geous cradle in which slumbered, unconscious | 
of the fate which awaited him, that fair boy | 
over whose pillow Napoleon has bent in rap-! 
ture, forgetting the fierceness of the warrior in 
the all-absorbing tenderness of the father, — | 
there it stood tarnished and dimmed, to be| 


most signal example of mortal instability. Not 
greater the ascent than the downfal !” 

And we are this day reading the details of 
Napoleon’s gorgeous funeral!!! 


i.e. (in the language of the schoolmen) words 
whose first and second intentions vary.” He 
might have gone on to shew how this danger is 
increased by the same word scarcely ever bear. 
ing the same meaning in the systems of differ. 
An Essay on the Impediments to Knowledge | ent philosophers, independently of that assigned 
ereated by Logomachy; or, the Abuse of\to it in common parlance. 
Words. By the Rev. W. Fitzgerald, B.A.; _‘* The dangers and inconveniences attending 
of T.C.D.° 1840. Dublin: Curry and Co. | this species of logomachy, have induced some 
London : Holdsworth. Oxford: Parker. | philosophers to endeavour its removal by wholly 
In the course of the last year, Mr. Duncan, aj discarding the popular phraseology, and mould- 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, placed at the|ing a peculiar nomenclature for themselves, 
disposal of the Provost of Trinity College,| which should have no terms in common with 
Dublin, the sum of 501. to be given to the| the language of ordinary life. The old Stoics 
author of the best essay on the above subject.|and modern Kantists have adopted this plan, 
The practice of proposing theses for prize-| But however plausible it may appear at first 
essays, now seemingly on the revival among | sight, it appears to me to Jabour under many 
us, was originally pursued to a great extent on | and serious evils that might be derived from 
the Continent. Nearly every city there of any | it.” 
importance had its learned Society or Academy,| | Mr. Fitzgerald proceeds to state some of 
which used this method of bringing forward | these evils, but, we think, fails to make out his 
and encouraging the talent of youthful authors. |case. The first is the necessity of the acqui- 
The old opposition of theory and practice was sition of a harsh and repulsive technology ; at 
strangely exemplified in the instances of some | present there is such an analogy between the 
of these young essayists. Napoleon, when a/common and philosophical usage of words, that 
lieutenant of artillery, carried off the prize | one is, as it were, a mere dialectical variety of 
offered by the Academy of Lyons on Raynal’s| the other, and thus the acquirement and re- 
question, “ What are the principles and insti-| tention of scientific terms are facilitated. But 








tutions by application of which mankind can | 


be raised to the highest pitch of happiness ?” 
And that proposed in 1785, by the Society of 
Metz, for the best essay against the Punish- 
ment of Death, was awarded to—Robespierre ! 
However beneficial this custom may prove in 
occasionally introducing merit to public notice, 
much is seldom gained from the performances 
themselves. ‘*A man,” says the sage Dab- 
schelim, ‘should never read a book on any 
subject until he has thought himself hungry, 
nor write one until he has read himself full.” 
Those who engage in such contests must 
necessarily violate the first clause of this pre- 
cept. The appetite with which they begin 
their studies is a forced and unnatural one, 
and they are obliged, in consequence, as it is 
technically termed, to cram. Knowledge ob- 
tained in this way is difficult of digestion, and 
the satiety thus produced is very different from 
the healthy state of repletion to which our 
Oriental friend alludes. Nor are we likely to 
obtain many new ideas in this manner. Origi- 


were this plan of a peculiar nomenclature in- 
troduced, *‘ a student would have to encounter 
not a cognate, but a foreign language.” This 
analogy of the usage of words, which Mr. 
| Fitzgerald here accounts as an advantage, 
seems to us the evil of which he was just com- 
plaining. The ‘“‘logomachy” which he attacks 
| arises from the very cognation he defends ; and 
in the foreignness of the new nomenclature 
| consists its sole claim to introduction. Second- 
ily, he thinks there is reason to fear that men 
|‘*may be convinced themselves, and success- 
|fully persuade others, that they have made 
most gigantic advances, and reached the very 
penetralia of a science, when they have, in 
fact, only made themselves masters of its 
terms.” But chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
and, in fact, nearly all sciences, in order to 
, avoid this *‘ logomachy,” have already adopted 
a peculiar phraseology ; although, as Coleridge 
| says, °** alike quarrelsome to the ear and to the 
|tongue.’’ Men have not been content there to 
stop on the threshold, and merely possess 


scrutinised by strangers for the payment of a/nal thoughts must come spontaneously ; an/| themselves of the technicalities; why should 
few francs! Ifthe fallen empress, to gratify | attempt to force them to make their appear- | they in philosophy ? Lastly, he says :— 


curiosity, or to enrich her menial, could allow ance is sure to drive them away: hence the | 


*¢ But I will not press these objections. Let 


the gift made to her in her palmy days to be general run of even the best of such essays;us suppose the plan as unexceptionable, in 
thus exhibited, surely the heart of the mother | presents little more than the views supplied hy theory, as its fondest admirers can believe. 
ought to have protected from desecration the | preceding works, placed in a clear light, and | There still remains this hinderance in the way 
infant couch of her son; over which the great, | conclusions legitimately drawn from ‘premises | of its practical utility ; that when once a phi- 


the wondrous, and the since fallen father of 
that ill-starred child had often stooped to im. | 


derived elsewhere. This remark will apply to 
the essay before us. It is clearly, and, in 


losophical nomenclature has become fixed and 
familiar, in sciences so generally interesting as 


press the kiss of melting affection on the fair| general, logically written, displaying much|to be, by their very nature, more or less 
cheek of his sleeping cherub! Ought not this) ability on the part of the anthor ; but it can lay! popular always, the terms of it, in spite of 
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philosophers, will make their way into common | tic, the realisation of which it would have been 
language, and be used in it with all that laxity | absurd to suppose. ™ 
and incorrectness which is now so justly com-| ‘* Much learned discussion has been brought 
plained of.” | to bear on the history of coal and of the coal- 
Even if this be granted, surely we choose the! trade. The well-known description of this 
lesser of two evils when society steals its terms | fossil by Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
from philosophy instead of philosophy from|is the earliest known record of its existence ; 
society ? Whoever affixes a second meaning to | for the occasional use of the word in our trans- 
a word diminishes the power of distinctness of | lation of the Scriptures evidently refers to 
expression, and thereby, to a certain extent,| burning wood. The celt, found in a vein of 
of distinctness of thought. Philosophy might | coal at Craigy Pare, Monmouthshire, proves 
certainly be spared this necessity. We should | it to have been known by the ancient Britons: 
always, too, have a fixed standard to which to | and the ashes discovered in the Roman stations 
refer the word, and so discover the loss its|at Lanchester, Ebchester, and other places, 
weight may have sustained in circulation. | bear couclusive testimony to the use of coal by 
What Voltaire says of arguments on liberty! the masters of the world. Some have argued 
is equally applicable to all other subjects:—| that it was known to the Saxons by the name 
“Dans toutes les disputes sur la liberté un|of Grefun. ‘The total silence of the records, 
argumentant entend presque toujours une| about the time of the Conquest, on the subject 
chose, et son adversaire une autre; un trois-| of coal, is easily accounted for by the turbu- 
iéme survient qui n’entend ni le premier ni le} lence of the period, when the north of Eng- 
second, et qui n’en est pas entendu.” Wej| land, in particular, was rendered a smoking 
think an entertaining and instructive book | wilderness by the Norman king. One of the 
might be written, which should give the his- earliest documents in which it is mentioned is 
tory of the errors into which men in  these| the * Boldon Book’ of Bishop Pudsey, 1189, in 
later times have led themselves and others by! which, though the term ‘ wodlades’ frequently 
the confusion and misapprehension of words, | occurs, we find the following notices of coal :— 
Where a philosopher, like Locke, can confound; At Escomb, near Bishop Auckland, ‘a collier 
reason and reasoning, and an editor of Gil-| holds a toft and croft, and four acres, providing 
bert Wakefield’s acumen comment learnedly on | coals for the cart-smith of Coundon.’ At 
Pope’s “Song by a Person of Quality,” there | Bishopwearmouth, ‘ the smith has twelve acres 
can be no fear of want of materials. The| for the iron work of the carts, and finds his 
course of reading necessary for such a work} own coal;’ and at Sedgefield, the smith has 
would be the same as that which should have! one oxgang upon similar conditions. At that 
been followed on the present occasion. Mr.| period, probably, little more coal was worked 
Fitzgerald should have read the authors who| than what could be found at or near the day. 
make the mistakes, and not merely those who| Delving would lead to perpendicular boring, 
point them out. His degree would seem to} which led again to horizontal working. What 
shew that he is but a young man; we shall! was the condition of the persons who actually 
worked the coal cannot now be ascertained. 
It is said that, in ancient times, the Scottish 
colliers had so little relish for their employ- 
ment, and were, at the same time, in sucha 


hope, ere long, to see his abilities display 
themselves in some other shape. 

We ought not to close our article without | 
the expression of our approbation of the liberal | 


spirit evinced by Mr. Duncan. Whatever | 
pits. 


a RT Se 
matter became a subject of complaint by the 
lord mayor. From the Hostmen’s books, the 
following particulars have been collected. In 
1602 there were twenty-eight members of the 
company, whose vend was 9080 tons of coals, 
by means of eighty-five keels. In 1615, 400 
ships were employed in the coasting trade; 
besides French and Dutch vessels, for the sup- 
ply of their respective countries. In the fol- 
lowing year, 13,675 tons of coals were shipped ; 
and in 1622, 14,420 tons. The civil wars 
(partly induced by the impolitic tampering of 
King Charles I. with the coal-trade) checked 
this stream of prosperity. ‘The panic which oc. 
curred when the Scots entered Newcastle, after 
their victory at Newburn, has been described by 
Rushworth. In 1643, the Marquess of New- 
castle ordered the coal-mines to be fired ; but 
this catastrophe was prevented by General Les. 
lie. After the capture of the town by the Scots 
in 1644, the parliament undertook the manage- 
ment of the trade in coals, the price of which 
had risen in London to 4/. per chaldron. Not- 
withstanding theic efforts, however, much 
distress was occasionally experienced in the 
metropolis from the scarcity and dearness of 
fuel. The principal events in the subsequent 
history of the coal-trade, are the imposts laid 
upon it for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s and 
other churches, and the * Richmond shilling.’ 
During the last century the export of coals 
gradually increased. From 1704 to 1710, the 
average annual export from Newcastle was 
178,143 chaldrons. In the six years ending 
1776, the average was 380,000 chaldrons, of 
which, 260,000 were sent to London, 90,000 to 
other British ports, 2000 to British colonies, 
and 27,000 to other foreign ports. From 1791 
to 1799 inclusive, the average was 476,634 
chaldrons. Since the year 1644, when New- 
castle was defended by the Royalists, the im- 
portance of the coal-trade of Sunderland, then 





servile condition, that they were chained to the | 


under the influence of the Lilbygns and other 
Republicans, has continued to increase. From 


. sy: et! 
doubts may be entertained of the utility of 
such premiums, there can be none as to the 


Certain it is that, in the present day, in| 1704 to 1710, the average annual export of 
some countries of Europe, where the agricul-| coals from that port was 65,760 chaldrons. In 


goodness of their intention. tural labourers, or serfs, are held in a state of | 1750, the quantity exported had increased to 

ah ah Pa thrallage approximating to that of the ‘ villains’| 162.277 chaldrons. In 1770, the export was 
named in the ‘Boldon Book,’ the mines are| 213,645 chaldrons; and in 1790, it reached 

entirely worked by slaves and criminals. The 298,077 chaldrons. The following table shews 

charter of King Henry ILI. tothe townsmen of | the number of chaldrons (Newcastle measure, 

V. Folio. London, 1839. Madden and Co.| Newcastle, to dig coal and stone in the Castle| or fifty-three ewt.) vended from the Tyne and 

Tue graphic portion of this clever work will be| Field and the Forth, was granted in 1239.|the Wear in the specified years :— 

noticed in another part of our publication, but! Some idea of the value of coal-mines at that Newcastle. Sunderland. 

the “ Preliminary Observations” contain so| era may be formed from the lease of the mines ——- = Co 

much interesting matter with respect to this\under the manors of Whickham and Gates- 

most important subject, that we think our| head, granted by Bishop Bury to Sir Thomas 








Sketches of the Coal-Mines in Northumberland 
and Durham. By T. H. Hair. Parts I. to 





Years. 
1400 -- 
1805 «+ 
1810 - 


readers will be gratified if we make some ex- 
tracts from them. 

‘““ All the gigantic discoveries in science and 
manufactures are rendered available only by 
means of coal. The metals, otherwise com- 
paratively useless, are by it, with facility, 
transmuted and rendered available for their 
respective purposes. To it we are indebted 
for the utility of the forge and the foundry, 
where 
* Incessant, day and night each crater roars, 

Like the volcano on Sicilian shores, 

Their fiery wombs each molten mass combine, 

Thence, lava-like, the boiling torrents shine: 

Down the trenched sand the fiquid metal holds, 

Shoots showers of stars and fills the hollow moulds.’ 
The steam-engine, by its means, sets in motion 
masses of machinery which must be otherwise 
inert and motionless. The spinning-jenny, thus 
impelled, performs its Briarean manipulations ; 
and thus are manufactures carried to an extent 
and perfection, which, if they had been pro- 
pounded to our forefathers, would have been 
treated as the brainsick reveries of some luna- 





+ 632, oe 
1815 -- 650,209 ++ 
1820 .- 756,513 -- 
1825 -- 687,029 «+ 
1828 ++ 725,082 -- sees + 22,941 


Gray, Knt., and John Pulhore, rector - of 
Whickham, for twelve years, under 500 marks 
rent. This lease was renewed to the same ' ; a 
parties by Bishop Hatfield in 1356. The| Until late years, coals were an article of im- 
struggle between utility and prejudice on the| port in the Tees. Now, however, by the 
use of coal has already been detailed. ‘The | formation of the Stockton, and Darlington, and 
former prevailed, of course, and the coal-trade| the Clarence railways, a large extent of coal- 
has continued to increase to the present day, | field has been rendered available for exportation 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various|from thence, being transmitted to staiths at 
legislative enactments that have been passed) the mouth of that river. Improvements have 
for its regulation. The price of this essential | likewise been made in the ancient harbour of 
article of trade has also often been enhanced by| Hartlepool, long neglected, but once the em- 
monopolies, one of the most important of which | porium of the fleets belonging to the prince 
originated in the ‘Grand Lease’ of the manors | bishops of the palatinate of Durham. T hither, 
and rovalties of Gateshead and Whickham,|and also to Seaham Harbour, opened in 1831, 
which Queen Elizabeth obtained for ninety-| railways have been extended from the centre of 
nine years, at an annual rent ef 90/., and which | the county. Hartlepool and Seaham are con- 
she transferred to the Earl of Leicester. ‘That| sidered members of the port of Stockton. In 
nobleman assigned it to his secretary, Thomas| 1831, their united export was 161,123 chal- 
Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, who|drons. In a parliamentary document, just 
sold it to the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle | published, the number of tons of coals and 
for 12,0007. On each of these transfers the|cinders exported from the north is thus 
price of coal advanced in London, until the| stated :— 
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Coastwwise.—1837. 
Coals. Cinders. Total. 
Newcastle. -- - 2,385,192 - - 7302 -- 2,392,494 
Sunderland-- 931,944-- 191+- 932,135 
Stockton---- 1,145,827-- 10+ 1,145,837 
1838. 
Newcastle- -- + 2,453,235 -- 6503 -- 2,459,728 
Sunderland-- 48,388-- 41-- 948,429 
Stockton---- 1,219,938 -- ++ 1,219,938 


Foreign.—1837. 
~ Coals. Cinders. Total. 
471,150 ++ 5007 «+ 476,157 
242,252 .. 5 

46,407 -- 

1838. 
Newcastle 545,972 «+ 8203 +» 554,175 
Sunderland. .«-.--307,828 -- 340 ++ 308,168 
Stockton 5,535 164-- 86,699 40,183 

From the above it appears that the increase 

in the coal-trade in the last-named year, 

as compared with the preceding one, was 

339,114 tons of coals, and 2421 tons of cin- 

ders.” 

After these, and other general remarks, the 
writer proceeds to enter into detailed descrip- 
tions of two of the principal collieries of 
Northumberland and Durham, videlicet, Walls- 
end and Willington; and will, no doubt, in 
the remainder of his undertaking, advert to the 
rest. But for these we must refer our readers 


Increase. 


Newcastle--...- 
Sunderland----.. 
Stockton 
Increase. 
78,018 
65,705 


to the publication itself. 





A History of British Star-Fishes, and other 
Animals of the Class Echinodermata. By 
Edward Forbes, M.W.S., &c. Illustrated 
by a Woodcut of each Species, and Numerous 
Vignettes. London, 1840. Van Voorst. 

THE commencement of a charming work ; the 
offspring of a man of genius, to combine some- 
thing of the starry brightness of his title with 
the minute science due to his interesting in- 
quiry. The opening observations afford a proof 
of this, and we have much pleasure in quoting 
them :— 

**One of the most remarkable phenomena 
displayed to us by the researches of the geolo- 
gist is the evidence of the existence, in pri- 
meval times, of animals and plants, the analogies 
of which are now rare or wanting on our lands 
and in our seas. Among those tribes which 
have become all but extinct, but which once 
presented numerous generic modifications of 
form and structure, the order of Crinoid Star- 
fishes is most prominent. Now scarcely a 
dozen kinds of these beautiful animals live in 
the seas of our globe, and individuals of these 
kinds are comparatively rarely to be met with: 
formerly they were among the most numerous of 
the ocean’s inhabitants,—so.numerous, that the 
remains of their skeletons constitute great 
tracts of the dry land as it now appears. For 
miles and miles we may walk over the stony 
fragments of the Crinoidee ; fragments which 
were once built up in animated forms, encased 
in living flesh, and obeying the will of creatures 
among the loveliest of the inhabitants of the 
ocean. Even in their present disjointed and 
petrified state they excite the admiration, not 
only of the naturalist, but of the common 
gazer ; and the name of stone-lily, popularly 
applied to them, indicates a popular appre- 
ciation of their beauty. To the philosopher 
they have long been subjects of contemplation 
as well as of admiration. In him they raise up 
a vision of an early world,—a world, the po- 
tentates of which were not men but animals,— 
of seas, on whose tranquil surfaces myriads of 
convoluted nautili sported, and in whose depths 
millions of lily-stars waved wilfully on their 
slender stems. Now the lily-stars and the 
nautili are almost gone ; a few lovely stragglers 
of those once-abounding tribes remain to evi- 
dence the wondrous forms and structures of 
their comrades. Other beings, not less wonder- 





ful, and scarcely less graceful, have replaced 
them ; while the seas in which they flourished 
have become lands, whereon man, in his 
columned cathedrals and mazy palaces, emu- 
lates the beauty and symmetry of their fluted 
stems and chambered shells.” 

And mark how the useful follows the beau- 
tiful :— 

** Throughout the animal kingdom we find 
groups which, when compared with a neigh- 
bouring group of equal value, present higher 
affinities, and yet lower analogies. The order 





before us is a good example, and may serve as 
an explanation of this rather obscure-sounding | 
doctrine. The crinoids, as analogues of the 
polypes, are lower than the asteroids, but as | 
allies of the asteroids are their superiors. An 
encrinite is a polype-like starfish. Suppose, as 
Professor Jones has well-suggested, an ascidi- 
oid zoophyte strengthened by depositions of 
calcareous matter in its arms and stems, and 
you have a crinoid starfish. In that point of 
view, the latter is a link between the echi- 
noderms and the polypes. But the link is, as 
it were, lateral—a link of analogy,—for the 
ascidioid polypes themselves are higher in their 
organisation than many echinoderms. Their 
digestive system is more developed than that of 
the star-fishes. In them we see, for the first 
time, echinoderms with two openings to their 
digestive canal. Their generative system is 
spread over the tegumentary covering of their 
body and arms ; they have tentacular filaments 
like those of the ophiure ; and the pinne with 


which the arms are furnished have the skin so} 


developed on their sides as to enable them to} 


serve as fins, wherewith the animal can swim | 


through the water in the manner of the me- 
dus, whence the name of Pinnigrade Echi- 
noderms which I have applied to them, in- 
dicative of this mode of progression. It will 
be seen in the account of the Comatula, or 
feather-star, that we believe that animal to be 
fixed and stable, like one of the fossil encri- 
nites, when it is young. At thesame time it is 
very probable that there are crinoids which 
are stalked throughout life, and that most of 
the fossil species were of such a nature. Tribes 
which form a link between one mode of exist- 
ence and another, generally present examples | 
of both, and combinations of both. Thus, 
among the polypes, do we find in the family 
Tubulariade the connecting link between the 
naked and clothed hydroid polypes, animals 
which are naked throughout life, others naked 
through a part of their existence, and others 
which are enclosed in a tube throughout their 
lives. In like manner may we expect to find 
in the order of Crinoidew, animals fixed 
throughout life, others fixed through a portion 
of their existence only, and others which 
are free almost from their births. As yet, 
however, we know so little of the tropical 
species, that we cannot pronounce with cer- 
tainty ; and at present we can only recognise 
two families of crinoids as properly constitu- 
ted, — such as are stalked, as the encrinites 
and the comatule; and such as are sessile, as 
the genus Holopus of M. d’Orbigny. This 
division can only be regarded as provisional.” 

The genus Comatula is the first figured, and 
the cuts are excellently executed. The rosy 
feather-star, and afterwards the sand -star 
(genus Ophiura), the grey brittle-star (genus 
Ophiocoma), and other brittle-stars, of which, 
inter alia, Mr. Forbes observes :— 

‘** The stomachs of fishes are often zoological 
treasuries. The haddock is a great concholo- 
gist. In his travels through the country of the 





mermaids, he picks up many curiosities in the 


shell way. Not a few rare species have been 
discovered by him; and the ungrateful zoolo. 
gist too frequently describes novelties without 
an allusion to the original discoverer. As had. 
docks are not in the habit of writing pamphlets 
or papers, the fraud remains undiscovered, 
greatly to the detriment of science; for, had 
the describer stated to whom he was indebted 
for his specimen, we could form some idea of 
its habitat and history, whether littoral or deep 
sea,—very important points in the economy of 
mollusca,— important not only to the mala. 
cologist, but also to the geologist. Like the 
haddock, the cod also is a great naturalist; 
and he, too, carries his devotion to our dear 
science so far as occasionally to die for its sake 
with a new species in his stomach, probably 
with a view to its being described and figured 
by some competent authority. The cod is not 
so much devoted to the mollusca as to the 
echinodermata ; and, doubtless, his knowledge 
of the ophiure exceeds that of any biped. He 
has a great taste for that tribe. It was a cod 
that communicated the pretty little species I 
am about to describe to my friend, Mr. Henry 
Goodsir, at Anstruther; and, as far as that 
gentleman could learn, it would appear the 
industrious animal had observed and entrapped 
this new ophiocoma in the North Sea, near the 
Dogger Bank. The dotted ophiocoma is a very 
little species. Its body is only one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter; but its rays are very long, 
being seven times as long as the disk is broad. 
The disk is pentangular. The upper surface is 
imbricated with smooth scales, which are rosu- 
lated in the centre, the central scale round and 
large. Opposite the origin of each ray are two 
long wedge-shaped scales, the basal angles of 
which touch, but the apices diverge. Beneath, 
the scales which separate the origins of the 
rays are ovate, and rather large in proportion 
to the disk. The rays are long and narrow, 
six times as long as the disk is broad.” 

A little after, we are told,— 

‘*¢ Besides the creatures I have just men- 
tioned, two beautiful radiate animals inhabit 
Rothsay Bay ; both of them are unrecorded as 
members of the British Fauna. The one isa 
Spatangus, which I shall describe in its proper 
place; the other is the singular brittle-star 
described and figured by Miiller ‘under the 
appropriate name of Asterias filiformis. Of 
this most curious of ophiure, I first found one 
of the thread-like arms winding amongst the 
mud. Arm after arm occurred, but no body : 
at length, the skeleton of a body was found, 
and when I had almost begun to despair of 
finding any thing like a disk, an almost perfect 
specimen appeared. A few days after, dredg- 
ing on similar ground in the Gair Loch, oppo- 
site Greenock, I was astonished by the sight of 
masses of interlacing arms of the same animal, 
as large as a man’s fist, coming up in the 
dredge. They were all alive, and twisting in 
every direction; yet, strange to say, there 
were no more than seven or eight disks se- 
cured, although several hundreds of arms were 
taken. The fact is, the disk is extremely soft, 
especially when the animal is in egg, as was 
the case in the instance mentioned ; and not 
being so well secured to its skeleton, as in the 
other brittle-stars, it was almost always rubbed 
away or destroyed by the rough usage it met 
with in the dredge on its way to the surface. 
The arms, however, seem to preserve their 
integrity much more patiently than those of 
the neighbouring species. The two localities 
mentioned are the only places in Britain where 
this ophiura has as yet been observed ; it 18 
probable, however, that it will be found in 
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similar situations in other loughs on the west 
coast of Scotland. In July 1840, it was taken 
for the first time in Ireland by Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Ball, Mr. Hyndman, and myself, in the 
Killary and other marine loughs of Connemara. 
Miiller first observed individuals in Norway, 
‘in sedimento argillaceo 1773, rarissime ; 
postea in fundo argillaceo maritimo Norvegie 
occidentalis frequentam reperi;’ so that its 
habitat appears to be always muddy.” 

With this we must dismiss Part I. of a 
production which promises to unfold to us a 
great deal of instructive natural history, in 
a fit companion, in every respect, for Bell’s 
* British Quadrupeds and British Reptiles,” 
and Yarreli’s ‘“ British Birds and British 
Fishes.” 





The Great Civil War of Charles I. and the 
Parliament. By the Rev. Richard Catter- 
mole, B.D. With Fifteen highly-finished 
Engravings, from Drawings by George Cat- 
termole, sq. Under the Superintendence 
of Mr. Charles Heath. 1841. London: 
Longman and Co. New York: Appleton 
and Co. Paris: Fisher and Son. 

We rejoice in an Annual of a new character, 
and from the pen and pencil of two brothers — 
the one doing honour to our literature, and the 
other to our fine arts. Most of the engravings, 
fifteen in number, are magnificent, represent. 
ing some of the stirring and lamentable events 
of the civil war, with a degree of spirit in the 
persons and groups, and of skill and effect in 
the general treatment of the subjects, as re- 
gards high artistical qualities, such as can 
never be surpassed within the same compass 
and in the same species of embellishment. 
Several of the skies and’ distances are admir- 
able, and belong not to the mechanical but to 
the poetry of painting. Turning from these 
to the letterpress, we find Mr. Richard Cat. 
termole well entitled to share in the eulogy 
bestowed upon George. -His narrative is per- 
spicuous, and carries the reader along with it 
with adeep and increasing interest. In matter 
it is impartial, in the consultation of authori- 
ties sufficient, and in the mode of treatment 
honest and candid. Truly does the writer 
himself describe it, when he tells us what his 
object was, in these words:— 

“In endeavouring to set before the reader 
History in action —in avoiding, as much as 
possible, all formal or dry detail, and giving 
prominence and amplitude only to those heroic 
deeds, those eloquent discussions, and those 
uoble traits of personal character, which dis- 
tinguish all great events or eras in the world— 
he has sought to avoid those extreme differ- 
ences of opinion, and partisan views, that have 
unhappily entered so largely into most works 
respecting the Great Civil War of the Seven- 
teenth Century. He cannot acknowledge in- 
difference to any cause, which has inspired high 
achievements among mankind. He looks upon 
the great drama of human events as, in all its 
provinces, the work of ONE who assigns no 
prominent part whatever to minds undeserving 
of earnest regard. Great qualities still find a 
sanctuary in the heart, even though the ends to 
which they were devoted may be disapproved by 
the principles and the judgment; and history, 
in common with all true knowledge, promotes 
the noblest charities of our nature.” 

From a work of this class it is unnecessary 
for us to offer any quotation. We shall only 
Tepeat our unqualified praise, and gladly hail 
it as the first of a series which will do credit 
to its order, and rank with its most successful 
efforts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Columbus. 
of “The Pilot,” &c. 
don, 1840. Bentley. 

THE difficulties of the great Columbus before 
he prevailed on the court of Spain to set him 
out on his wonderful undertaking, his voyage, 
discoveries, and return, form the theme of this 
romance, and are described with graphic 
fidelity. There is a preface which we hardly 
know whether to take in earnest or as facetious. 
A romantic interest is incorporated with the 
actual records of historical matter, by the loves 
of Don Luis de Bobadilla, a companion of 
Columbus, and Donna Mercedes, the heroine ; 
over which a temporary cloud is passed from 
his bringing home with him the beauteous 
daughter of a Haytian Cacique. The story is 
altogether well told; but we do not feel any 
very strong interest in the parties. 

The Viceroy. By John Fisher Murray, Esq. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Murray, Al- 
dine Chambers. 

A NOVEL, the objevt of which is to expose the 

|sycophancy and corruption of Trish Govern- 

ment, and, in general, the evils which afflict 
the country. Soldiers and civilians figure in 
the story, with which, from the nature of its 
subject and its personal allusions, we are not 

j inclined to meddle farther. 

| Literary Leaves ; or, Prose and Verse, chiefly 

written in India. By D. Lister Richardson. 

Second Edition, with considerable Additions. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. Allen and Co. 

| A voice from Cossipore, though only announc- 

ing a second edition, deserves a second notice ; 
though it need be but a brief one, as we havé 
not leisure to seek out and mark Mr. Richard- 
| son’s novelties. The author has written many 
| pleasing things, and if perseverance could make 

a great poet, he would certainly be one. As it 

is, he crops away upon the lower regions of 

Parnassus with the assiduity of a sheep on a 

sweet pasturage, which never ceases nibbling, 

and if neither of them astonish us, yet the one 
makes good mutton, and the other a miscellany 
of a tasteful and agreeable kind. 

The Certainties of Geology. By W. Sidney 
Gibson, F.G.S.  8vo. pp. 270. London, 
1840. Smith, Elder, and Co: 

Aw able and elaborate treatise, to demonstrate 

that the science of geology is not inconsistent 

with Christian belief, though it may appear to 
clash with opinions entertained upon literal 
interpretations of the sacred Scriptural histo- 
rians. Nearly the same grounds have been 
trod by Buckland, in his ‘* Bridgewater Treat- 
ise,” Lyell, Sedgwick, Phillips, and other emi- 
nent geologists ; without, however, convincing 
the Dean of York, and those who adhere to 


3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
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heterodox, and at issue with the inspired writ- 
ings, so that if they are sound the Bible must 
be untenable. So many questions are involved 
in this issue that it would require many of our 
sheets to discuss them all, and we must leave 
the contest in the hands of the voluminous 


lists. Suffice it to say of Mr. Gibson, that he 
founds a strong analogical argument on the 
similar denunciations of the science of astro- 
nomy, as its immortal truths were explained 
by Newton or Galileo ; and contends, that as 
these truths are now universally acknowledged, 
so hereafter will be the equally mighty and 
incontrovertible truths of geology. The Bible 
was meant to inculcate moral, not physical, 
knowledge,—religion, not natural history, and 
written to the apprehensions of meu ; Moses no 





his school, viz. that geological conclusions are | 


disputants who occupy, or may occupy, the} 


more intended six solar days of creation to be 


Mercedes of Castile ; a Romance of the Days of | understood than that Joshua made the sun to 
By J. F. Cooper, Esq., author | stand still. 


On other points our author recon- 
| ciles the facts of geology with the interpreta- 
| tions of Scripture; and curiously illustrates the 
| theory of successive creations (all as miracu- 
lous and divine as any single creation), by 


lyeference to the *Hindoo Vedas.” These 
| very ancient writings seem to have anticipated 
| European science, for they give an account of 
successive Yugs, lasting each many thousands 
|of years, and each of them terminated by a 
deluge, which prepared the earth for its new 
inhabitants. Whence was this wisdom of the 
| East derived ? 

| Tales from Shakspeare ; designed for the Use of Young 
Persons, by C. Lamb. Pp. 104, double cols. 8vo. (Moxon. 

—Even with Charles Lamb's * talent, these reductions o} 

Shakspeare to the young palate are very like making pap 
for children from the staff of life. It was hardly possible 
to dilute the immortal pith into a panade of language 
suitable for the capacities addressed, Still they may 
interest the juvenile sort, and prepare them for stronger 
food. 

| Reliques of Ancient English Poetry: consisting of Old 
Hervic Ballads, Songs, and other pieces of our earlier 
Poets ; together with some few of a later date. No, 1, 8vo. 
double cols. pp. 32. (‘Templemar.)—We very highly ap- 
prove of this design. Percy’s **Reliques,” in a cheap form 
{and generaliy read, must contribute much to a love of 
true poetry and pure and noble sentiment, whether 
ancient or modern, It is a taste most desirable to be 
cultivated at all times, and especially in our day, when 
mankind are running so entirely into the opposite ex- 
treme. 

The Cyclopedia of Domestic Medicine, intended for Po- 
pular Use, §c., by Keith Imray, No.1, 8vo. 
pp. 112. (Ball, Arnold, and Co.).—In this first Number 
we have got from ‘* Abscess” to ** Cancer,” though ague, 
apoplexy, asthma, boils, bronchitis, bronchocele, bruises, 
burns, and many other ills that flesh is heir to within the 
first two letters of the alphabet. Dr. Imray has treated 
of them clearly and cleverly enough; but still the ques- 
tion recurs, Is it wise for people, ignorant alike of disease 
and medicine, to doctor themselves on the authority of 
a popular treatise? It may be true that physicians kill 
numbers of patients; but this is hardly an excuse for 
suicide, and suicide, to a very considerable extent, must 
be a certain result of self quacking. 

The Viear of Wakefield, Part 1. pp. 32. (Willoughby 
and Co,, Berger and Co.)—This is the age for illustrated 
editions, and who more worthy of the honour than the 
worthy Vicar of Wakefield. This first part is of fair 
promise, at the cheap rate of its issue. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
JOURNEY OF DUKE PAUL OF WURTEMBERG 
TO THE GOLD TERRITORY. 

| ** Alexandria, 3d July, 1840. 
“T rake it for granted that you have received 
my letter from Fazoglou. I stopped there and 

jin the neighbouring negro countries about a 
month, and as all the necessary measures had 
been taken to visit the gold territory with 
safety, [ accompanied the expedition command. 
ed by Ferrad Bey to Fakarno and Sudé, south- 

‘west of Kassan, a hitherto wholly unknown 
part of the Dar Bertar. If the result of this 
expedition did not fully realise the expectations 

\that there seemed ground to entertain, the 

| fault was not in the leader, or in want of good- 
| will in the troops, but in the superiority of the 
| negroes, who had risen in a mass to their sav. 
age bravery, and to other circumstances which 
| 1 shall speak of in the sequel. The torrents 
|which fall into the Toumat, as well to the 
‘south of Singué as to the west of Kassan, con- 
j tain very rich auriferous alluvium, and give 
|reason to conclude that the mountains from 
which they come down may contain that pre. 
cious metal in considerable quantities, probably 
in nests. This I perceived at the first sight, 
though not versed in the knowledge of inor- 
ganic nature, and it has certainly been already 
stated to the public by M. Russegger, since my 
departure from Germany. Hitherto, it is true, 
the gold-washing has not brought any profit, 
but loss, but this is not owing to the small 
quantity of gold contained in the sheets. The 

“© Apropos, fourteen are by his sister and only six by 

himself, 
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trials that were made in my presence with the 
auriferous sand of Khor Adi, Faschangoro, Khor 
el Bab, Khor Akantosch, Fadoga, &c., afforded 
the same results as those obtained by Messrs. 
Russegger and Boreani, as will be proved by 
the specimens which I bring with me. 

“Some of the streams not visited by M. 
Russegger to the east and west of the Toumat, 
and one near Kassan, the name of which I 
could not learn, by no means afforded the same 
results as those in Khor Adi. On the other 
hand, the mines which the negroes of Fakarno 
and Sudé work are said to be as rich as those 
of Schebel Tul, which the natives say is the 
richest in gold of the mountains in all Bertat 
or Kamamil.* I, therefore, greatly regret that, 
after the taking of Fakarno, the little Egypt- 
ian army which I accompanied was obliged to 
retreat, being unable to withstand the repeat- 
ed impetuous attacks of their black enemies. 
It is scarcely possible to penetrate by force of 
arms into the interiors of the groups of moun- 
tains, inhabited by numerous negro tribes, to 
the south of Beni Schongolo, or to the west 
of Fakarno, for instance, to the picturesque 
mountain-chain, from which the pointed 
summits of the two Radokat mountains rise 
like twins. We were unable, to my great 
regret, to attain the chief object of the expedi- 
tion, which was to discover the Schebel Tul. 
I would willingly have borne, for a longer 
time, the dangers and fatigues of this expedi- 
tion ; for in this fine country, organic nature 
seems to have done every thing to indemnify 
the African Continent in some degree for what 
it takes from it in its boundless deserts. 
Our vanguard proceeded along the banks of 
the Toumat, which are thickly grown with 
high reeds, and shaded by groups of colossal 
trees, which are frequented by large herds of 
wild buffaloes, great antelopes (Antelope bu- 
balis), and elephants, which come to those parts 
in great numbers in the rainy season, which 





had already set in. 

** But the Europeans residing in Egypt seem | 
to have made it their business to injure each 
other, and thereby to defeat the best plans of 
the viceroy. Thus, for instance, the proceed- 
ings of M. Russegger were made suspicious to | 
the pacha, when, with the perseverance and 
energy of a young man, he visited Fazoglou 
last year and founded Mehemedalipolis. Doubts 
were even expressed whether the silver ore 
which Russegger found in Schebel Szegedi Moje 
contained any silver, M. Boreani, who re- 
turned with me from Fazoglou to Cairo, was 
treated in a similar manner. My return was 
made pretty rapidly. At Karloum I met with 
the expedition, which had proceeded up the 
Bahr el Abiad to the fourth degree of latitude, 
under the command of Selim Capitana, an able 
officer of the Egyptian army. From Karloum 
I continued my journey by land in order to} 
visit the ruins of the temples at Naga, aud | 
Mazaurat (Mussauarat), and the groups of! 
pyramids at Assur. In many places I found | 
the name of the illustrious traveller carved, | 
whose ingenious writings are universally known, | 
and who is one of the most acute observers of | 
our times, especially with respect to the spirit 
aud the politioal concerns of the East. As for 
Dr. Ruppell, however violently, and by whom- 
svever he may be attacked, he is, however, 
eminently correct in the field of strictly scien- 
tific research. His astronomical observations 





* But the countries south of the tenth d of latitude 
are very rich in gold. This is proved by the quantity of 
this precious metal which goes by means of barter from 
those countries, by way of Kordofan and Sennaar to 
Kurtoum, or by way of Fadasu to Abyssinia, 





are made with the greatest exactness and the 
most persevering industry: as a natural- 
ist, his admirable researches testify his merit. 
With inexpressible courage and perseverance 
he prosecuted his extensive plans, almost en- 
tirely destitute of all assistance, relying only on 
himself. 

“ With respect to the maps of Africa, it is a 
great merit even to correct the positions 
of some places; a still greater to determine 
new ones: but it is beyond the power of one 
man, in the whole course of his life, to make 
from his own observations a complete and ac- 
curate survey of the country bordering on the 
Nile, with the rivers that run into that gigantic 
stream, and the adjacent countries. Multi- 
farious exertions are required for such a task, 
and hundreds of years might not complete it. 

**T cannot join in the unfavourable opinions 
of late travellers of the Egyptian government, 
and of Mehemet Ali personally, especially in 
respect to the viceroy himself; because he is a 
sincere encourager of the sciences, and of all 
well-informed travellers, to whatever nation 
they belong. 

“Tt is extremely difficult for any traveller, who 
is not perfectly acquainted with the Arabic and 
Barabia language, to give the names of places 
in Nubia and Egypt. No language with which 
Iam acquainted is so difficult to be written 
according to the ear. 
country where the traveller is more imposed 
on than the Soudan, and is more deceived by 
fables and false names of places. 

“ On my return through the desert I rode on 
horseback, which enabled re more easily to 
collect specimens of the rocks, which are ex- 
tremely interesting in this desert. I therefore 
gladly confess, that I was able this time to 
make much more complete observations than 
when seated on the high back of the camel, 
which cut me off from all communication with 
the surface of the earth. M. Russegger has 
probably already described the geology of the 
desert. I collected, however, as much as I was 
able, and as my camels, weakened by the heat 
and thirst, could carry. The parts of this col- 
lection may be arranged in Europe. In the 
other departments of natural history with 
which I am better acquainted, I hope to give 
satisfaction ; because, notwithstanding the great 
heat, and the very short stay which I was un- 
fortunately obliged to make in many important 
places, I possessed means to collect many and 
valuable specimens.’’* 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
THE GANNAL PROCESS. 

A snort time ago (July 18th) we gave a brief 
account of this new process for the preservation 
of dead bodies, whether for purposes of science, 
the indulgence of natural affections, or the per- 
formance of many things connected with the 
wishes and conveniences of life. On Tuesday, 
as previously advertised, a corpse which had 
been submitted to injection two years ago hy 
M. Gannal in the presence of Mr. Gregory 
Smith, was dissected by the latter in the Ana- 
tomical Theatre, Little Windmill Street ; and 
the result of the experiment fairly and fully 
tested before a number of medical and scienti- 
fic gentlemen who had assembled to witness it. 
That result was most satisfactory. The pro- 
gress of decay had been stopped, and the body 

* We learn from good authority, that the great and 
important collections made by the Duke of Wurtemberg 
have already arrived in Germany, and will be arranged 
during this winter. His Highness is said to have many 
duplicates, and to intend to make presents of plants 


~ minerals to the collections in Vienna and Peters- 
ur g. 


Besides, there is no| 





was without offensive efflavia, the muscles firm 
and, in many parts of their natural texture 
and colour, the viscera sound as if the man had 
died the day before; and, with the exception 
of a division of the brain, which seemed to have 
been but slightly, if at all, visited by the pre. 
serving fluid, the whole in a condition to fulfil 


| every expectation held out of the chemical pro. 


perties of this composition. 

Before offering a few remarks on the value 
of this discovery, we ought in justice to notice 
that the subject before us seemed not to have 
been the best for the trial. The person, Berry 
by name, was a sickly pauper with a badly 
wounded leg, and died of epilepsy, at the age 
of thirty-three, in the poorhouse. Thus, not 
only the limb and the brain (probably soft 
before death), but the entire body was un- 
favourable for the operation, which, neverthe- 
less, had perfectly effected its object. It had 
also heen covered with thin lead such as lines 
tea-chests ; and which, by preventing evapora. 
tion and retaining any moisture, could not 
have been so well adapted to the end, as the 
common shrouding and coffining of the dead. 
We should further observe, that the lecturer 
advanced no opinions of his own, but simply 
stated the facts, exposed the anatomy, and, 
perhaps, left the conclusions with too little of 
inference or assurance to the sense of a mixed 
and, consequently, in some instances, an incom. 
petent audience. 

Owing to mistaking this course, we have 
seen, in a respectable morning journal, a state- 
ment that Mr. Gregory Smith appeared to 
evade some questions put to him: whereas he 
merely modestly declined to lead the judgments 
of those to whom he addressed a straightforward 
explanation of the circumstances, and left them 
to form their own unbiassed decisions. As in 
all medical questions there are varieties of mind, 
one might think that something like the same 
effects had been produced before ; another, that 
creosote, or some other agent,-might be able to 
produce them; and a third, that they were not 
necessary at all. But these matters are for the 
people of the world to decide. No similar 
experiment, of two years’ duration, was ever 
witnessed at any former period ; no other 
substance has ever preserved a body, in like 
mauner, during the coldest three weeks of 
wiater; and in Paris, where M. Gannal prac- 
tises, multitudes hasten to avail themselves of 
his valuable discovery, And there are many 
reasons why it should be largely employed and 
liberally patronised. We are not going to 
discuss the topic, whether it is advisable to 
preserve the dead in their bodies as they lived, 
or send them to 

** Lie in cold obstruction, and to rot;” 
to prolong the time of our intercourse with 
those we loved, till death lay us side by side, 
or at once to consign their remains to the 
charnel-house, to embalm or to burn. These 
must be resolved by individual feelings, and, 
to a certain extent, by the customs of countries. 

But there can be no doubt of the expediency 
of an invention, which, by simply injecting a 
pint or two of liquid, the acetate of alumina, 
into an artery in the neck, CLAY TO CLAY, 
shall preserve the body, which it is desirable to 
have brought from distant parts for inter- 
ment,* or till friends and relatives can arrive 
from distances to see and recognise it, or for 
medical inquiry in cases of doubtful disease, or 
for many other reasons which must suggest 
themselves to every reflective observer. 

* How different the decent ceremony from that of 
‘‘ tapping the admiral,” or general, deposited in the rum 
cask for importation ! 
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Again, in a scientific point of interest. We 
happened to sit beside one of the most distin- 
guished authors of the age on the diseases of 
warm climates, and he informed us that he 
considered the process to be of infinite import- 
ance, both for the security of the living from 
the contagion of rapidly decomposing bodies in 
tropical regions, and for the study of anatomy. 
In the latter case it must be equally valuable 
during our summer, when the anxious student 
can hardly retain even a small separated member 
long enough to complete his investigations. It 
had been fancied that the dissector’s knife 
would be injured by the hardness induced ; 
but, in the instance before us, its edge was as 
fine as if the subject had been recent and un- 
touched. 


to my great regret, that you had sailed for 
England, without being able to visit the 
Murray river, or the country to the north of 
Adelaide. I am sure you would have been 
much pleased with both these districts, and you 
would then have had a better idea of 
the character of the country, which is so 
totally opposite in its features to that of 
| Western Australia. In the short rideto Mount 
Barker, you have to pass over so muci: hilly, 
heavily timbered, or stony and scrubby land, 
that although, when there the country is very 
pretty, and the soil and pasturage as good 
as can be, still it does not convey to you an 
jidea of the general character of South Austra- 
lia. You see nothing of the extensive downs 
and plains of the north, of the immense and 





Let us look next at burial in the vaults of |rich alluvial flats of the Murray, or the large 


churches. Who has ever experienced the 
horrors of such places? The lowest and most 
ancient coffins crushed in with dry protruding 
bones and garments of the tomb, resting on a 
debris of indescribable awfulness; the next 
above, tattered, broken, and appalling to mor- 
tality; and, to crown the abhorrent ranges, 
a mixture rendered more revolting by the dis- 
play of funereal ornaments, with the bursten 
receptacles too narrow for the enlargement of 
putrefaction; and all affecting the sense of 
smell, and of taste too, with an odour than 
which it is impossible to conceive any thing 
more disgusting to human nature! This is no 
exaggerated picture, as most of our metro- 
politan churches can testify; and all this may 
be avoided by the Gannal Process. The same 
reasoning applies to catacombs and cemeteries, 
now so properly superseding interment in 
these sacred edifices, where the living assemble 
to worship God. 

And, again, besides our own race, there are 
geutle affections mixed up with our love of 
favourite animals; and great expense is often 
bestowed upon skinning, stuffing, and other- 
wise preserving them. This is, by skilful 
persons, beautifully and correctly done; but 
still nothing can so resemble the actual life as 
the creature preserved by means such as these. 
The animal preparations in the theatre were 
striking examples of this, Need we add that, 
in this respect, the art extends itself most 
accurately and advantageously into every branch 
of Natural History ? 

We might urge other arguments on behalf 
of this useful and valuable process; but we 
rather resign it to the eminent physicians and 
surgeons, whose attention we were glad to see 
80 earnestly fixed upon the experiment, and to 
the public, whose interest in its success is so 
sensible and universal. We have nodoubt but 
that its issue will reward the liberal exertions 
of Mr. George Smith (not the lecturer, though 
of nearly the same name), who has secured its 
exercise by patent to this country. By the 
Faculty generally, as far as we have been able 
to ascertain opinions, it is highly approved ; 
and we are sure that, even in these short hints, 
we have said enough to shew how well it 
deserves the support of all other classes of 
society. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Monnay, 14th. The President, G. B. Green- 
ough Esq., in the chair.—1. Extracts of a Letter 
were read, from E. J. Eyre to Captain Grey, 
dated 13th June, 1840. Mr. Eyre says, “ After 
leaving Albany, Munday and myself had an 
unpleasant and disastrous journey across to 
Swan river, losing many of our sheep and 
cattle from the poisonous herbage among the 
Tapges. On our return to Adelaide I found, 


| tracts of lightly wooded parklike forest-land to 
the south. These I was most anxious you 
should have seen, because I know that your 
opinion will be often asked in England, and 
have much weight with the people at home. 
When you were here, I think the colonists 
were entering into subscriptions for the pur- 
pose of sending an expedition overland to 
Western Australia, with the view of opening a 
line of route. This has been abandoned for 
the present, as the immense tracts of barren 
and scrubby country, almost wholly destitute 
of water, to the westward of Spencer’s Gulf, 
would effectually prevent sheep being driven 
overland, even should a light party succeed in 
forcing their way along the coast on horse- 
back. It is therefore judged most expedient 
to penetrate first into the northern interior, 
{by which, perhaps, a better tract of country 
may be found, and which may possibly com- 
municate with more than one of the other 
colonies. An expedition has just been got up 
for this purpose, of which I am to take charge. 
It is fitted out partly by the government, and 
partly by subscription. The governor gives 
1007. and ten horses towards it. I find five 
horses, and the colonists have subscribed about 
550/. towards the equipment; so that alto- 
gether we shall be well fitted out for a journey 
of the kind. The party will consist of an 
overseer, two men, two native boys, and Mr. 
Scott, the young gentleman who accompanied 
Munday to King George’s Sound. We take 
two teams of three horses each, besides six 
saddle-horses, forty wethers, and provisions for 
three months. ‘The governor is to send sup- 
plies to meet us at the head of Spencer’s Gulf by 
water, 80 that that will be our point of departure; 
and when we leave it, we shall have provisions 
to supply us for six months or more: so that if 
we find the country practicable, we shall pe- 
netrate considerably beyond the centre of the 
continent, even should our supplies not enable 
us to reach the northern coast. I say if we 
find the country practicable, because, from 
the known dry and barren character of the 
country north of Spencer’s Gulf, there is a 
possibility we might be driven back unsuc- 
cessful. However, [ trust it will not be so, but 
that we shall, by God’s blessing, succeed in 
penetrating the interior, and determining its 
hitherto unknown and mysterious character. 
I am deeply interested in this undertaking, and 
have sacrificed much to engage in it; you may 
therefore suppose that it will not be slightly 
abandoned. Aware of the very great diffi- 
culties I shall have to contend with, and 
conscious of the heavy responsibility attaching 
to myself, I cannot but feel most anxious for 
the results; still I go with hopes of success, 
and, at all events, with the fixed determination 
of accomplishing our object by some route or 








other, if, indeed, it be possible for man to 
accomplish it. Should we succeed in an under- 
taking of such general interest and importance, 
I should envy no man’s reputation. The 
governor takes much interest in the expedition, 
and is most kind and liberal in offering me 
supplies, or assistance of any kind in his power 
to render. In fact, every one is the same, and 
I am much indebted to my friends for very 
many useful things in a journey of this kind, 
and particularly for the loan of instruments 
and charts. ‘The ladies, too, are not backward 
on the occasion, but are working for me the 
English flag to be planted in the centre of 
Australia, so that I shall be in duty bound 
to place it in its destined position. 
«* June 22, Light River. 

“ T am now sixty mileson my road. We left 
Adelaide the 18th of June for the interior, 
after a parting breakfast given us by the go- 
vernor, at which I was duly presented with 
the British flag, worked by the ladies of the 
province, and destined to wave over the centre 
of this continent. For a few miles we were 
accompanied by many friends, both ladies and 
gentlemen ; and if the kindness of friends or 
their earnest wishes could ensure success, we 
could not fail. At all events, they can, and 
will, I trust, stimulate us to every possible ex- 
ertion.”’—2. A paper ‘ On the Plain of Troy,’ 
which we must reserve for another Gazette. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 2. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, 
in the chair.— The second part of a paper 
* On the Evidence of Glaciers in Scotland and 
the North of England,’ by Dr. Buckland, was 
read. At the conclusion of the former part 
of this paper, Dr. Buckland described the 
evidences of the action of glaciers in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh (Lit. Gaz. 
Nov. 28). Proceeding southward, he noticed 
between Edinburgh and Haddington, that a 
large portion of the low lands is composed 
of till, or the argillaceous detritus of 
glaciers, interspersed with pebbles. In the 
valley of the North Tyne, about one mile east 
of Haddington, he observed a distinct longi- 
tudinal moraine, midway between the river 
and the highroad, and ranging parallel to 
them; and he directs attention to the trap 
rocks which commence a little farther east- 
ward, and are intersected by the North Tyne 
for four or five miles above Linton, as likely to 
afford scored and striated surfaces in the most 
contracted parts of the valley. About four 
miles west of Dunbar, another long and lofty 
ridge of gravel stretches along the valley 
parallel to the right bank of the river: and for 
three miles south-east of Dunbar is a series 
of lateral moraines modified into terraces by 
the action of water. At the eastern extremity 
of the Lammermuir Hills, in the high valleys 
through which the road passes from Cock- 
burn’s Path to Ayton, are traces of moraines 
disposed in terraces at various elevations on 
both sides of the river ; and three miles north 
of Berwick the road passes near an insulated 
group of round and oblong mounds of gravel, 
lodged on the slope of a hill 300 or 
400 feet above the sea. On many parts 
of the coasts of Northumberland, deposits of 
till repose on the carboniferous rocks, especially 
near Newcastle. At the village of North 
Charlton, between Belford and Alnwick, Mr. 
C. Trevelyan conducted the author in 1821 
to an extraordinary ridge of gravel, then con- 
sidered to be an inexplicable work of art; but 
which Dr. Buckland, after an examination of 
the upper glacier of Grundelwald aud that of 
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Rosenladi, in 1838, was convinced is a moraine. 
Immediately below the vomitories of the eastern 
valleys of the Cheviots, enormous moraines 
cover a tract extending four miles from north 
to south, and two miles from east to west, 
and the highroad winds among them 
from near Woller, through North and South 
Middleton, and by West and East Lill. 
burn, to Rosedean and Wooperton ; the height 
of these moraines varies from thirty to 
eighty feet; and their surfaces are seldom 
too steep to prevent the passage of the plough. 
On the left bank of the College Burn, im- 
mediately above a bridge at Kirknewton, Dr. 
Buckland discovered a moraine thirty feet high, 
only the summit of which, to the depth of a 
few feet, was stratified; the remainder consist- 
ing of unstratified gravel, enclosing, however, 
fragmentary portions of a stratified bed of sand, 
some of which were vertical, and others in- 
clined ; and in the greater number, the lamine 
were contorted in a manner explicable, he says, 
only on the theory of a bed of laminated sand 
having been severed into fragments, which had 
subsequently been moved and convoluted by 
the slow pressure of a glacier descending the 
deep trough of the College Burn, from the 
northern summit of the great Cheviot. The 
proofs of the action of glaciers in the mountain 
and lake districts of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, Dr. Buckland states, are no less fre- 
quent than in Scotland and Northumberland. 
And he adds,— Assuming that during the 
glacial period every lake became a mass of solid 
ice, large lodgments of moraines might be ex- 
pected to be found in those portions of the 
subjacent lowlands, in front of each of the 
vomitories by which the waters of the lakes are 
now discharged from this lofty group of moun- 
tains. Thus to the east of Penrith, near the 
junction of the Eden with the waters of the 
Eament and the Lowther, are extensive mo- 
raines loaded with enormous blocks of porphyry 
and slate, brought down by glaciers from the 
high valleys, which, commencing on the east 
flanks of Helvellyn, and in the mountains 
around Patterdale, descend into the lake of 
Ulleswater, and from those by which the tribu- 
taries of the Lowther are conducted from the 
east flank of Martindale, and from Hallswater 
and Mardale. A remarkable group of those 
moraines is at Eden Hall, four miles east of 
Penrith. On the southern frontier of these 
mountains, in Westmoreland and Lancashire, 
are similar moraines on a most extensive scale. 
Thus, immediately below the gorge through 
which the waters of the Kenn descend from the 
mountains of Kenmuir and Long Sleddale, the 
valley of Kendal is covered with large insulated 
piles of gravel; whilst smaller moraines, and 
the detritus of moraines, nearly fill the valley 
from Kendal to Morecambe Bay. Five miles 
north-east of Kendal, in the highroad from 
Shap, and on the shoulder of the mountain im- 
mediately in front of the valley of Long Sled- 
dale, is a group of conical and oblong moraines, 
distinguished by the superior fertility of their 
soil to that of the adjacent slate-rocks. South 
of Kendal, the highroads from Burton and 
Milthorpe to Lancaster pass, for the most part, 
over mordines or their detritus. Lancaster 
Castle, also, stands on a mixed mass of glacial 
detritus, probably derived’ chiefly from the 
outsweepings of the valley of the Lune. The 
districts of Furness, Ulverston, and Dalton, 
are extensively covered with deep deposits of 
moraines, formed from the wreck of mountains 
surrounding the upper end of Windermere and 
Coniston lakes. A bed or capping of till and 
gravel, thirty or forty feet thick, overlies 





the great vein of hoematite near Ulverstone. 
The south-west and west frontiers of Cumber- 
land Dr. Buckland has not recently examined ; 
but he is of opinion, that many of the conical 
hillocks marked on Fryer’s large county map, 
in the valley of the Duddon, will prove to be 
moraines derived from the adjacent mountains ; 
also, those on the right of the Esk, at the east 
and west extremities of Muncaster Fell; and 
those near the village of Wastdale. Dr. Buck- 
land is further of opinion that, though no 
similar hillocks are given in Mr. Fryer’s map 
on the north side of the Cumberland group, 


| 


direction, striated and mammillated, especially 
the granite on the northern side. Dr. Buck. 
land also shews, that there are other conditions 
in the physical structure of the district to 
facilitate the accumulation of glaciers,—as the 
presence of lateral mountains more lofty than 
those immediately contiguous to the longitudi- 
nal valley into which the glacier is supposed to 
have descended ; and he concludes by referring 
to the results at which Professor Agassiz ar- 
rived during an independent examination of 
the Shap Fell district, and which results com- 
pletely accord with those given by Dr. Buck. 


yet, that moraines exist near Church in the| land in this paper. 


valley, which forms the outlet of the Ennerdale 
water; also between Crummock-water and 
Lorton, and near Isle in the valley by which 
the Derwent descends from Bassenthwaite 
Lake towards Cockermouth. Near the centre 
of the lake district are extensive moraines, on 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Forsrer in the chair.— Among the 
presents on the table were two collections of 
specimens of plants, one formed in New Zea- 
land by the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, and 


the shoulder of Braw-Top, immediately south-| the other in the Philippine Islands by Mr. 


east of Keswick, and Dr. Buckland states that) Cuming. 


In the latter collection were fine 


they must have been medial moraines, formed | specimens of Matonia pectenata, a remarkable 
at the junction of the valley of the Greta with} fern.— Read an account of two new genera of 
that of Derwentwater. The author was pre-| plants allied to Olacinea, by George Bentham, 
vented from seeking for polished and striated | Esq., F.L.S. Considerable difference of opinion 


surfaces on the rocks of Cumberland, but he 
noticed them on greywacke in Dr. Arnold’s 
garden at Fashow near Ambleside, and near 
the slate quarry at Rydal ; also, on recently ex- 
posed rocks by the side of the road ascending 
from Grassmere to the pass of Wythburn. The 
rounded and mammillated forms of many of the 
rocks at the bottom of the valley, descending 
from Helvellyn by Rydal and Ambleside to 
Windermere, he states, are also identical in 
character with those which occur beneath the 
glaciers of Switzerland. The remarkable 
Criffel granite boulders between Carlisle and 
Cockermouth, Dr. Buckland is of opinion, were 
transported across the Solway Firth on ice, 
The author then proceeds to describe the phe- 
nomena of the distribution of the well-known 
Shap granite boulders, in the valleys which 
lead down from the Fell northwards towards 
Shap and Penrith, and southwards towards 
Kendal and Morecambe Bay ; and on the high 
table-land of Stainmoor Forest to the east, as 
well as in the same direction in the valley of 
the Tees, from Lartington and Barnard Castle 
to Darlington. It is impossible, Dr. Buckland 
observes, to explain satisfactorily the dispersion 
of these boulders northwards, southwards, and 
easterly by a great diluvial current; and still 
more so their transport from the valley of the 
Eden over the lofty summits of Stainmoor 
Forest, into the valley of the Tees. The 
glacial theory, he states, offers, on the con- 
trary, a solution of the difficulties. A glacier 
descending to the north from Shap Fell, would 
convey the blocks to the village of Shap, and 
distribute them throughout the intervening 
space; another glacier ranging to the south, 
would deposit the boulders on the hills, and in 
the valleys descending by Highborrow Bridge 
to Kendal; whilst a third great glacier, pro- 
ceeding eastwards betwixt Crossby, Raveus- 
worth, and Orton, would traverse transversely 
the upper part of the valley of the Eden near 
Brough, and accumulate piles of ice against 
the opposite escarpment until they overtopped 
its lowest depression in Stainmoor Forest, and 
disgorged their moraines into the valleys of 
the Greta and the ‘Tees. Of the existence of 
this glacier there are abundant proofs in large 
mud moraines, loaded with blocks of granite in 
the upper portions, over which the road passes 
in the ascent to the gorge between Shap Fell 
and Birbeck Fell; and the rocks on both sides 
of this gorge are furrowed in an east and west 





has existed among botanists regarding the 
place of this family in the natural system. 
Mirbel and Decandolle placed it among the 
polypetalous orders near Aurantiacee, which 
Brown considered as allied to Santalacee. The 
author, however, considers it as being closely 
allied to Humiriacee and Styracee. He di- 
vides the family into three tribes, namely, 
Olacee, Opiliee, and Icacinee. The two new 
genera, described in the present paper, are 
A podytes, founded on a plant from Port Natal, 
in Southern Africa, and Pogopetalum, consist- 
ing of two species discovered by Mr. Schom- 
burgk, in Guiana. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, Dec, 15, 1840. 

Sitttnc of December 7th. — M. Adolphe 
Brongniart communicated to the Academy the 
result of his examination of the tissue of the 
fossil plant Sigillaria elegans, by means of thin 
polished and transparent plates, according to 
the method of Professor Nicholls. The specimen 
came from the carboniferous formations of the 
neighbourhood of Autun ; and shewed that its 
structure differed much from that of the tree- 
ferns, as well as the lepidodendron of the same 
formation: it was more nearly similar to that 
of the Stigmaria among fossil plants, or that of 
Cicadee among living species. — M. Seguier 
brought up a report on a machine, invented by 
M. Carville, for making bricks. It consisted 
of a vertical cylinder, furnished with cutting 
irons inside, and made to revolve round its axis 
while the argillaceous materials were poured in 
at the top. The rotatory motion caused these 
materials to be completely cut and ground be- 
fore reaching the bottom of the vessel; and as 
a supply of water was also kept up in it, the 
clay, sand, &c., flowed out from an aperture in 
a fit state to be immediately moulded. An 
ingenious apparatus knocked off the moulds, 
and transported the bricks to the kiln. By 
thtis method a single horse had furnished power 
enough to make 1500 bricks in an hour. 

Chemistry.—M. Boussingault communicated 
the result of some new researches into the com- 
position of sugar of gelatine and nitro-saccharic 
acid. The composition of the former he had 
determined to be as follows: —C 32, H 36, 
Az 8, O 14; it combined readily with oxide 
of silver, and produced colourless crystals not 
easily soluble in cold water: their composition 
was indicated by the formula, C 32, H 30, 
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Az&,O11(AgO)4. The sugar of gelatine 
also united easily with oxides of copper and 
lead, forming products very soluble in water. 
The form of the combination with copper was 
an azure-blue crystalline mass; and the com- 
bination with lead gave fine colourless needles. 
Much difficulty, M. Boussingault stated, had 
been found in obtaining this last combination 
in constant proportions, the proportion of the 
oxide of lead having often varied from 63°5 to 
64:5; but, by adopting a long moie of treat- 
ment, a salt was obtained containing 64:9 of 
oxide, and this was adopted for the formula. 
The nitro-saccharic acid was obtained by dis- 
solving sugar of gelatine in azotic acid; and 
the result was a substance with a highly acid 
and slightly sweet taste. Its composition he 
had determined to be C 32, H 42, Az 16, O 37. 
The nitro-saccharate of silver crystallises easily, 
and burns without detonation. Its composition 
is C 32, H 34, Az 16, O 33 (Ag O) 4. 

An extract from a paper by M. Keeppelin 
was read to the Academy relative to improve- 
ments in Marsh's apparatus for detecting the 
presence of arsenic in any substance. One of 
the defects of Marsh’s apparatus is, that part of 
the arseniated hydrogen escapes almost imme- 
diately, before the apparatus can be got fully 
to act; and the principle of the remedy pro- 
posed is to make the tube thinner, and of such 
a length that no portion of the gas can escape 
without there being time to fire it, and so ob- 
tain traces of arsenic. According to this method, 
also, chlorhydric acid is used instead of sul- 
phuric acid for the production of oxygen. 

M. Troplong, the lawyer (quel nom !), has 
been elected a member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, in the room of 
the late M. Daunou. The other candidates 
were M. Thiers and M. de Cormenin. 

Professor Mickiewicz will commence his 
course of lectures on Sclavonic literature, the 
first ever delivered in Paris, at the Collége de 
France, on the 22d instant. 


««Collége Stanislas, 275; viz. boursiers communaux, 
30; pensionnaires libres, 109; demi-pensionnaires, 2; ex- 
ternes libres, 30; externes des pensions, 14. 

« Collége Rollin, 389; viz. boursiers communaux, 47 ; 
pensionnaires libres, 342.” 

Total, 5219. Increase over last year, 103. 

We see announced for publication,—indeed, 
the first /ivraison has appeared,—an illustrated 
edition of the ** Mémorial de St. Héléne,” by 
Las Cases. It will contain an immense num- 
ber of views of the island, portraits, &c. The 
idea, at the present moment, is not a bad one. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, December 10.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.x—Rev. W. J. Copeland, Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Russell, New Inn Hall; A. 
Heslop, Queen’s College; H. H. Methuen, Exeter Col- 
lege ; J. L. Williams, Jesus College. 


CampripcE, December 9.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic.—J. B. Melson, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—R. S, Drayton, Trinity College; H. 
Carrington, Caius College; A. R. Kirkpatrick, Trinity 
Hall; C. Temple, Magdalene College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. B. L. Hall, Sidney College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Dec. 10th. Mr. Hamilton, V.P. in the chair.— 
Mr. Fitch communicated an account of the dis- 
covery of the remains of Sir Thomas Brown in 
the church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 
with a copy of the inscription on the coffin- 
plate—A paper was read from Mr. Jardine, 
containing historical observations on the con- 
spirators in the Gunpowder Plot and their 
congregating at Bath, and at Lippeat, in Glou- 
cestershire ; and particularly with reference to 
a letter from Lord Mounteagle to Catesby, and 
another from Thomas Wintour, discovered 
and formerly communicated by Mr. Bruce: 
Mr. Jardine being of opinion that, however 
Lord Mounteagle was implicated in former 
conspiracies, those two letters did not, as Mr. 
Bruce considered, prove that he was com. 





M. Lepoilterin, one of the most rising of the 
young artists of France, has been affected with | 
a violent ophthalmia at Naples, and has nearly | 
lost his sight. The oculists, however, entertain | 
hopes of his recovery.—We understand that | 
the salon next year will be a good one. We} 
have been in several ateliers, and if all the 
eminent artists now at work ‘come to the 
scratch” in March, we shall have a great treat. 

- Dr. Esquirol, the celebrated mad doctor and 
writer on insanity, died a few days since, at an 
advanced age.—.The eminent astronomer and 
Director of the Observatory at Vienna, Lit- 
trow, died there on the 30th ult., of gout in 
the stomach, aged sixty. His loss will be 
severely felt in the scientific world. Four sons 
survive him, one of whom is joint-director of 
the Observatory.— Another astronomer, the 
Abbate Scarpellini, Professor of Sacred Physics 
at Rome, died there recently. 

The following is the official return of the 
number of pupils in all the Colleges of the 
Academy of Paris, for the current academic 
year :— 

** Collége Royal de Louis-le-Grand, 1076; viz. boursiers 
royaux, 27; boursiers communaux, 35; pensionnaires 
libres, 451; externes libres, 119; externes des institutions | 
et pensions, 444. | 

“ Collége Royal Henri IV., 820; viz. boursiers royaux, | 
48; boursiers communaux, 37; pensionnaires libres, 404; 
demi-pensionnaires, 4; externes libres, 90; externes des 
institutions et pensions, 237. 

**Collége Royal Saint-Louis, 881; viz. boursiers royaux, 
48 ; boursiers communaux, 43; pensionnaires libres, 213; 
demi-pensionnaire, 1; externes libres, 145; externes des 
institutions et pensions, 431. 

...\‘ Collége Royal Charlemagne, 798; viz. externes libres, 
72; externes des institutions et pensions, 726. 

on, Collége Royal Bourbon, 980; viz. externes libres, 
250; externes des institutions et pensions, 730. 





promised in that of the Gunpowder Plot. 

Dec. 17th. Mr. Amyott, Treasurer, in the 
chair.—_Mr. Feister exhibited an antique bronze 
figure of a horse’s head.—A paper was read from 
Mr. Kempe, containing observations and copious 
illustrative extracts from a MS. book on gram. 
mar, astrology, and medicine, of the fifteenth 
century, in the possession of J. M. Molyneux, 
Esq., of Loseley House, Surrey.--Mr. Halliwell 
communicated a contemporary note of some 
events of the time of Henry VIIL., from the 
Harleian MSS., No. 6047. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuesday.— Zoological, 84 P.M. 

Thureday.— Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

Saturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 P.m.; Mathematical, 
8p.m.; Physical, 8 p.m, 





FINE ARTS. 
PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 

A VERY interesting discovery has been made 
at Florence of a portrait of this celebrated 
man, painted by his friend Giotto: it has been 
mentioned in some of the papers, but not with 
the justice due to a countryman of our own, 
Mr. Kirkup, whose long residence in Florence, 
deep interest in Dante, and reading and re- 
search, led him to conjecture that such a por- 
trait might still exist beneath dirt and white. 
wash —the accumulation of centuries—in a 
room formerly a chapel in the public prison. 

Mr. Kirkup, an excellent artist, had ascer- 
tained, from a record of Fileppo Vilani, a writer 
of the fourteenth century, that the walls had 


formerly been painted by Giotto, and that the 
portrait of his friend Dante, then a remarkably 
handsome young man, had been introduced in 
one of the pictures. Acting upon this, with 
Signor Bezzi and an American gentleman, they 
agreed with a fresco painter that he should, 
for 240 francesconi (about 60/., to which they 
subscribed in equal proportions), remove the 
whitewash with the care which was necessary. 
Great difficulty existed with the government; but 
at length the desired permission was procured. 
They set to work, and three sides of the walls 
had already been removed without success, when 
the government — sure, if the portrait was to 
be found, that the fourth wall must furnish 
it—took the further proceedings into its own 
hands, and engaged to pay the person employed, 
and to proceed with the search. On the fourth 
wall it was found, and, though the pictures were 
greatly injured, the head of Dante was found 
to be in fine preservation : all copies, however, 
were forbidden, and those who had led to the 
discovery were refused the gratification of pos- 
sessing one. Mr. Kirkup, however, after re- 
peated visits, succeeded in making a drawing 
from memory; and it is stated that nothing 
can be more satisfactory than the identity of 
the head. The portrait known of Dante is 
made from the mask taken from his face after 
his death, and the authenticity of this esta- 
blishes the identity of the portrait by Giotto. 
The lovers of the immortal poet will feel that 
a debt of gratitude is due to those gentlemen 
whose zeal has led £0 this interesting discovery. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

TueE first meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (for the session) was held 
on Monday evening 7th inst., Earl de Grey in 
the chair.—Several distinguished scientific for- 
eigners were elected honorary and correspond- 
ing members. Donations of books during the 
recess were announced by Charles Fowler, Esq., 
honorary secretary; and particular attention 
was called to a work by Vitruvius, published 
in Italy early in the sixteénth century, contain- 
ing an account of the paddleewheel and some 
motive engines, as a proof of the advance of 
mechanical science at that period.—Architec- 
tural drawings and plans were exhibited of a 
splendid palace in the north of Europe, de- 
posited by C. Tottie, Esq.; and of an old 
manor-house still existing in England, supposed 
to have been built by Inigo Jones prior to the 
erection of the Banqueting-House, Whitehall. 
The latter were drawn and presented by C. J. 
Richardson, Esq., from whom a letter was read, 
adducing reasons for supposing it to be the work 
of that great master.— Mr. Poynder read a very 
interesting communication * On Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ illustrated by several drawings, shew- 
ing that many complications of the order, which 
have usually been considered unnecessary, were 
designed by the early masons to give greater 
support to the fabric.—Specimens of Potts’s 
newly-invented picture rail moulding were ex- 
hibited ; and Mr. Nottingham pointed out to the 
members its evident superiority over the ordin- 
ary rod as an architectural moulding to the 
room, its strength and utility for hanging pic- 
tures, and its ready adaptation as the bottom 
member of the cornice, were much admired and 
approved.— Thanks were voted to the respective 
contributors, and to the noble chairman, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Hair’s Sketches of the Coal Mines in Northum- 
berland and Durham. Madden and Co. 





REGARDED as a work of art, Mr. Hair’s 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











Sketches are entitled to much commendation ; 
far more, indeed, than the title of them may at 
first seem to warrant,—at least to those who 
are unacquainted with the magic of the pencil, 
and the charm it throws over whatever object 
comes within the range of its practice. The 
forms themselves, as they rise from the surface, 
are most of them highly picturesque, and, con- 
trasted with the scenery in which they are 
found, have a light and lively effect. Every 
number contains three of these finished sketches, 
for such they may be called, from the care with 
which they are executed. 





THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—The Castle of Otranto is to 
be the subject of the Christmas pantomime. 
We anticipate great fun for our younger readers 
in the Giant Helmet. 

Haymarket.—At a time when bankers’ fail- 
ures vex the public, it is gratifying to know 
that Money is drawing without stint at this 
house. All parties appear to be perfectly satisfied 
with the firm of Webster and Co., and nothing 
seems to be more agreeable to them than the ge- 
—_ acceptances payable and duly paid every 
night. 

Adelphi.—As Napoleon’s remains were re- 
ceiving homage in Paris, Mr. Yates produced 
a Vision of St. Helena, It is so much a piece 


de circonstance, that we need only say it con- 
tains much beautiful and faithful scenery, and 
will run its course while its subject is the theme 
of all our newspapers. . 





© VARIETIES. 

H.B. has given us three new Sketches, Nos. 
662, 663, and 664. The first, a very clever 
group, John Bull peeping into a show-box 
exhibiting by Lord Palmerston, who is poitit- 
ing attention to the capture of Acre and the 
bombardment of Pekin. O’Connell meanwhile 
is picking John’s pocket of a handkerchief, 
marked Ireland ; and on the other side, Lords 
Melbourne and Normanby are admiringly fol- 
lowing a disappearing figure of the Queen. 
The next represents the ‘New Pasha of Egypt,” 
Lord Palmerston, en grand Ture, on horse- 
back, and Lord Ponsonby as Tartar. The third 
is the “ Wandering Minstrel,” Wellington, 
playing on the Union pipes, attended by Lords 
Morpeth and Ebrington, Mr. Shaw, &c., as 
ragged boys, whilst O'Connell, from a window, 
bids, “ Go away, honest man ; we do not want 
your music here.” 
the humour and art of H.B. 

Panorama of Damascus.—No place in the 
world could offer a finer subject for a panorama 
than the city of Damascus, with its minarets, 
gardens, tombs, mosques, ancient walls and 
buildings, gates and khans ; with its surround- 
ing scenery of deserts, rivers, and mountains ; 
and with its enlivening living groups of various 
Oriental costume, camels, processions, sheik, 
priests, Arabs, Christians, and merchants. 
Of all these Mr. Burford has made almost more 
than his usual picturesque and effective illusion 
in a panorama, of which we had yesterday a 
private view. It is a splendid production, and 
would at any time be of great public attrac- 
tion; but at present, with so vivid an interest 
attached to the scene—an interest superadded 
to that which belongs to its Scriptural antiqui- 
ties, we can imagine no effort of the pencil 
better calculated to gratify the public curiosity 
and feeling. 

Buonapartean MS.—A statement of the 
political and military condition of his native 
Corsica in 1793, written by Napoleon when 
captain of the fourth artillery, is said to bave 


This is also well worthy; 





been found in the library of the late M. 
Hernandez, of Toulon. This holograph con- 
sists of fourteen pages, and is thought to be the 
first political effort of the future imperial 
writer. 

Burton’s Anatomy of the Stage. Ditto of 
Grimace. Chapman and Hall.—Two holyday 
toys which, by turning round a circle behind, 
likeness and caricatures to four open spaces in 
the front, and produces a variety of several 
hundred portraits. Some of them are amusing, 
but we need some instructions as to the mode 
of using them, and the appearances intended to 
be exhibited. 

dA Christmas Carol, with Music (Tilt and 
Bogue). — Another seasonable novelty, the 
words and music of the old style of carol, but 
surrounded by a lithographed border of much 
grace and fancy, designed and etched by W. 
B. Scott. 

Plan of the Town and Fortress of Acre (J. 
Arrowsmith).—A correct view of the place and 
of its attack (similar to a private one we have 
seen prepared for the Admiralty). It is exe- 
cuted by M. Bretell, an engineer, long in the 
service of the Pasha, and supplies every need- 
ful information. 

Earthquakes.—According to the latest ac- 
counts the earthquakes of Zante continue, but 
are not so violent as the earlier shocks. 

Winter.—Immense flocks of wild-fowl], pass- 
ing over the interior of our island, seem to 
indicate great severity of weather in more 
northern regions. 

Agriculture.—At a late meeting of the Cam- | 
bridge Philosophical Society, Professor Henslow | 
delivered a lecture to the Society on the subject 
of certain diseases in corn. These were illus- 
trated by large drawings, giving representations 








of seven distinct diseases; four of them occa- | 
sioned by fungi, viz. Uredo caries (bunt), Ure- 
do segetum (smut), Uredo rubigo (rust), and 
Puccinia graminis (mildew). Prof. H. ob- 
served, that he had completely satisfied himself 
that Uredo rubigo and Puccinia graminis were 
merely different states of the same species ; and 
that he had also obtained ample proof that 
Uredo rose and Aregma mucronata were simi- 
larly related. The other three diseases noticed 
and illustrated were the ergot, the ear cockle 
(occasioned by the Vibris tritici), and the abor- 
tion of the genners produced by the Jarva of the 
wheat-midge (Cecidomyia tritici). Prof. H. 
strongly recommended the use of the sulphate 
of copper as a protective against the bunt and 
smut, but considered that practical men had not 
yet obtained sufficient information of the pre- 
cise conditions under which it should be applied. 
He particularly insisted upon the ravages of tle 
wheat-midge being greater than was generally 
suspected, and suggested the propriety of inva- 
riably threshing out all corn before the end of 


May, as the most probable means of reducing | — 


the attacks of this destructive insect within | 
narrow limits. He expressed his opinion that | 
one of the most important steps to be made to- 
wards securing crops from certain disorders, as 
well as for growing unmixed samples, was to 
form a distinct branch of industry for the rais- | 
ing of seed-corn.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Fiddle-Faddle Fashion-Book, &c., is a 
humorous caricature of the ladylike fops of our 


day. The sham advertisements on the cover | 
are happy pieces of drollery; and the lusty |, 


| 


dame, surveying her small-waisted corsets, a/| 
Hogarthian jeu d’esprit. The letterpress is 
also very entertaining ; and the whole a clever 
satire an fashionable periodicals. 

Bremicker’s Comet. —Its perihelion passage 
was on November 13, it has therefore retreated 


a considerable distance from the sun ; and al- 
though it still approaches the earth, it is not 
with sufficient rapidity to counteract in appear. 
ance its loss of light, for it has now become so 
faint as to be barely perceptible. Its places in 
the early parts of the evenings of Nov. 26, 27, 
and 28, were — 
Q9h 
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J. GLAisuer. 
— Cambridge Chronicle. 

London.—‘* Though London increases every 
day, and Mr. Herschel has just discovered a 
new square or circus somewhere by the New 
Road in the Via Lactea, where the cows used 
to be fed, [ believe you will think the town 
cannot hold all its inhabitants, so prodigiously 
the population is augmented. I have twice 
been going to stop my coach in Piccadilly (and 
the same has happened to Lady Ailesbury), 
thinking there was a mob; and it was only 
nymphs and swains sauntering or trudging. 
T’ other morning, te. at two o’clock, I went 
to see Mrs. Garrick and Miss Hannah More at 
the Adelphi, and was stopped five times before 
I reached Northumberland House ; for the 
tides of coaches, chariots, curricles, phaetons, 
&c. are endless. Indeed, the town is so ex- 
tended, that the breed of chairs is almost lost ; 
for Hercules and Atlas could not carry anybody 
from one end of this enormous capital to the 
other. How magnified would be the error of 
the young woman at St. Helena, who, some 
years ago, said to a captain of an Indiaman, ‘I 
suppose London is very empty when the India 
ships come out !’ "—— Horace Walpole’s Letters. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poor Jack, by Captain Marryat; with Illustrations by 
Clarkson Stanfield, 8vo. 14s, bound.—On the History and 
Natural Arrangement of Insects, by W. Swainson and W. 
E. Shuckard, f.cap, 6s.—Dr. Keith on the Evidence of 
Prophecy, twenty-third edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Jairah, 
and other Poems, by Lady E. S. Wortley, post 8vo, 7s. 
—Eva, or the Error ; a Play, by Lady E.S. Wortley, 8vo. 
5s.—Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, 
Vol. II, 8vo. 17s.—Illustrations of the Various Breeds of 
the Horse, by Professor Low (two Parts), Part I. atlas 
4to., with four Coloured Plates, 2ls.—My Home, my 
Country, and my Church, by J. Howe, M.D., 12mo, 
5s. 6d.—The Sunday Lessons, with Bishop Mant and Dr. 
D’Uyley’s Notes, 12mo. 6s.—Lessons on the Liturgy, 
18mo. 2s.—The Police Guide, by R. Charnock, 12mo. 8s. 
—Naomé; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem, by Mrs. Webb, 
12mo, 7s. 6d.—Pictorial Bible History : Old Testament, 
f.cap, 4s, 6d.—The Knightage of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 18mo. 7s. 6d.—The Tower of London, ~~ W. H. 
Ainsworth, 8vo. 15s.—The Forester’s Offering, by S. T: 
Hall, f.cap, 3s.—Grieshach’s Greek Testament, new 
edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
with Notes by ‘I. Mitchell, 8vo. 7s.—New Supplement 
to Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, 8vo. 3s.—J. C. Bur- 

ess's Easy Introduction to Perspective, 8vo. 5s.—Mrs. 

Jorton’s Dream, and other Poems, new edition, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Popular Traditions of England : Ist series, Lan- 
cashire, by J. Roby, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. 11s. 6d.—T. 
Webster on the Law of Patents, royal 8vo. 9s.—Rev. W. 
Gresley’s Portrait of a Churchman, 6th edition, f.cap, 4s 
—Poems, by Lady Flora Hastings, post 8vo. l5s.— 
Oratory, a Lecture, by the Rev. R. Jones, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
December. | Thermometer, Barometer, 
Thursday .. 10 From 23 to 41 29°85 stationary 
Friday -+-- 11 core 24 +e 36 29°85 to 29°87 
Saturday ..12 |... 9995 +» 30-14 
Sunday ---- 13 | tees 30-15 ++ 3018 
Monday -- 14 30°14 stationary 
Tuesday -- 15 27 30°13 30°14 
Wednesday 16 evoe 14 ++ 32 | S004 29°76 

Wind, south-east on the 10th, east on the 11th, north 

on the 12th, north-east on the 13th and two following 
days; on the 16th, north-east in the morning, and north- 
west in the afternoon and evening. 
On the 10th and three following days, overcast; the 
th, clear; the 15th, morning cloudy, with snow, other- 
wise clear; the 16th, cloudy, snowing frequently during 
the day. 

Edmonton. 


32 

29 oe 
Q0 +. 
19 + 


39 | 
36 | 
32 =| 
| 
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CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
The lines to ‘*Hope” would require some slight 
corrections, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
~ gor (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE 


ASSURANCE, founded on the original Basis of 
THE LONDON EQUITABLE. 


THIS IS THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
LIFE OFFICE IN SCOTLAND. 


Instituted A.D. 1815. 


Accumulated Fund, 
NINE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Revenue, 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Whole Profits belong to the Assured. 


The Additions made by way of Bonus to the Policies of this 
Office vary from ‘Ten per cent to upwards of Sixty per cent on the 
Capital Sums assured, according to the duration of the Policy. 

Parties desirous of insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are affected within the current year, 
the Regulations of the Society requiring that, before additions 
can become absolutely vested, the Policies entitled thereto must 
have been in endurance at least five ful! and complete years. ‘This 
condition, which forms part of the system of most of the Mutual 
Insurance Societies, will, of course, be satisfied at the next peri- 
odical investigation, on 31st December, 1845, in regard to all Po- 
licies opened within the year 1840. 


Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, Retrospective or Vested, 
and Contingent Prospective, declared at 1st January, 1839. 


Year 





ee se, |Sum Payable if decease 
bone po wa rsh takes place afrer Pay- 
at Ist Jan, 1839, ment of the Premium 
ieee due in 1845. 


of Sum 
Buty Assured, | 





£1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


£1587 4 6 
1845 4 0 
1259 14 0 
1174 4 0 
1080 0 O 


1815 £1809 8 
1825 
1830 
1835 





Every information may be readily obtained on application to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society’s Agencies 
throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect Assurances so 
as best to meet any particular contingency, or effect any specific 
object, will receive the requisite information, and have the suit- 
abie Form of Proposal transmitted to them; and all official come 

ia 


munications of this nature are idered strictly fi 





Annual Premium payable during Life for an Assurance of £100. 


Ann. Prem. a ges. 


Ann. Prem. [Aces. Ann. Prem. 
42 1 6 
2 510 


Ages. 





20 
25 


30 
40 


50 £4 
60 S 





4211 1 4 
5 4 


836566 


JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Edinburgh, 5 St. Andrew Square. 


Agent in London. 
HUGH M‘KEAN,7 Pall Mall. 
Agencies in England, 
-George Rogers, Horton Road. 
Messrs. Marsden and Sikes, of the Huddersfield 
{ Banking Company. 
..» William Ward, Bank Buildings. 
yoo Oughterson and Co. Exchange Street 
so East 


Bradford 
Huddersfield 
Leeds .. 
Liverpool . 


St. 
Thomas Boothman, jun. Cross Street, King 
Street. 
Neweastle...,..Charles Bertram, 12 Sandhill. 
Southampton ..James H, Lyall. 


Manchester... 





RoOvAL LACE QUILT. A beautiful 


Facsimile of the splendid Lace Quilt, of British manu- 
facture, presented to Her Majesty for the Cot of the Princess 
Royal, will be given with the “ Court Journal” of Saturday 
next, Dec. 19th. By remitting eight-pence in a penny-post let- 
ter to any bookseller or newsman, or to the publisher, 19 Cathe- 
rine Street, Strand, the paper containing this beautiful specimen 
of British Lace will be forwarded to all parts of the country, and 
on the Continent, postage-free. To prevent disappointment, 
early orders should be given. 

W. Thomas, Publisher, 19 Catherine Street, Strand. 


HE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

. Engraved by VENDRAMINI. 

From the celebrated Picture now in the Nationa! Gallery, 
Designed by Michael Angelo, and Painted by Sebastian del 
‘iombo. Intended as a Companion to Morghen's celebrated 
Engraving of the Transtiguration, by Raphael. 

This fine Engraving was produced about Ten Years back ; and 
the Journals of that period bear ample testimony to its merit. 
Seven Years were bestowed upon it by Signor Vendramini ; a 
Memoir of whom will be found in the “ Gentleman's Magazine ” 
for March 1839, where this and other productions are referred 
to. This Engraving has never been advertised ; and the few 
copies that have been disposed of are principally in the hands of 
the Engraver'’s private friends. He took no pains whatever in 
directing the publication, and, at his death, some copies of the 
Proof and other Impressions were found, which are at this time 
otfered for Sale. 


PRIMBD. 6000 cccccecceces 
Plain Paper Proofs 
roofs on India Paper, with Letters 
.... Proofs before Letters a 
Size of the Engraving, without letters or margin, 
and a quarter, by 19 inches and a half 
don: Henry Wix, 41 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; 
Tilt, 86 Fleet Street; and J. Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 


8 0 


27 inches 


Lon 
Charles 





Now publishing, in Quarterly Parts, at the rate of Eight Sheets 
each, imperial folio, in handsome cloth boards, price 12s. 6d. 
al > ~ 
ICHOL’S CITIES and TOWNS of 
, SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED, in a Series of Views in 
Tinted Lithography, in the Style of the recent Works of Harding, 


Stanfield, Roberts, Vivian, &c. With Plans and Topog: 


———— 
GUIZOT’S NEWEST WORK. 
In a few days will be published, f.cap 8vo. cloth beards, 
A S H m ¢ N. 
By M. GUIZOT, 
Reprinted from the original French edition, accompanying the 
c i and Works of W ny ut not bie in 





Details Corrected to the Date of Publication. 
; Now Ready, : 
The City of Aberdeen, in Eight Sheets, 


price 12s. 6d. 
-" ° : . . 
The City of Perth, in Eight Sheets, will be 
published January 1, 1841, price 12s. 6d. 
y * sae . 
The City of Glasgow, in Sixteen Sheets, will 
be published April 1, 1841, price 25s. 
Paisley, Dumfries, Ayr, and Greenock, will immediately follow. 
The following are in Preparation :— 
Inverness and Elgin, Stirling, St. Andrew's, Dundee, Montrose, 
Arbroath, Kilmarnock, Lanark, Edinburgh, &c. 
Critical Notices. 

“* Nichol’s Viens of Aberdeen.—These form a portion of an ex- 
tensive work projected by the Messrs. Nichol of Montrose, the 
object of which 1s to-present, at a comparatively moderate price, 
and in a superior style of art, pictorial illustrations of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Scotland. Tie number before us affords 
a favourable specimen of the undertaking. It contains nine 
views of Aberdeen, and there are, i d th h 





a detached form, 
D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 158 Fleet Street. 


Me: TEGG has just published for the 
Christmas Holydays the following New Books, by 
MARY HOWITT, forming Part of a Series, entitled ‘* Tales for 
the People and their Children,” viz. :— 
Strive and Thrive; a Tale. 
2s. Gd. 


Hopeon! Hopeever ! a Tale. 
a. 6d. 


Price, bound, 
Price, bound, 
Price, bound, 
Tale. 


j ‘Sowing and Reaping; a Tale. 


28. Gd. 
Who shall be Greatest? a 
bound, 2s. 6d. 


Price, 


Also, by Mr. Wright, 
Breakfast-'lable Science, 2s. 6d. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 





p 2 the 
work, views of some of the principal buildings in the city. The 
subjects are in general well chosen, and the engravings are exe- 
cuted with great fidelity and spirit. Weare glad to understand 
that the work meets with encouragement commensurate with its 
merits. Should the subsequent parts prove as deserving of public 
patronage, the enterprising publishers may calculate on the suc- 
cess of their useful and elegant work.”—Aberdeen Journal. 

“This work will be one of the most splendid of its kind in 
existence.”—Aberdeen Banner. 

“The whole of the views are remarkably correct, and litho- 
graphed with great ability and care."—Aberdeen Herald, 

Published by Longman and Co., and Tilt and Hogue, London ; 
J. and D. Nichol, Montrose; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
Lumsden and Son, Glasgow. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 146. 

Advertisements for the forthcoming! Number of the 

“ Edinburgh Review" are requested to be sent to the Publishers 

on or before Thursday, December 24; and Bills on or before 
Saturday, December 26. 

39 Paternoster Row, Dec. 18, 1840, 


THE BRITISH CRITIC and QUAR- 

TERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW.~—Advertisements 
for the ensuing Number are requested to be sent on or before the 
22d of this Month, or Catalogues and Bills by the 26th instant, to 
No. 62 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY have nearly ready the 
following New Publications:— 





SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IGHT and MORNING; a Novel. 


By the Author of‘ Pelham,” ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” &c, 
\ Il. 
MR. JAMES'S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
ols. 8vo. 


n2v 
Richard Ceenr de Lion ; his Life and Times. 
By G. P, R. James, Esq. Author of “ Edward the Black Prince,” 
” &c. 


* Louis X1V. 
III. 
MRS. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL, 
The Blue Belles of England, 
cikacitaa® 


In“ TheM poli 4 ing with the 
Number for January. 





Iv. 

LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK, 
Home sketches and Foreign Recollections. 
By Lady Chatterton. 

In 8 vols. post 8vo. with Lllustrations, 


Vv. 
The Romance of Jewish History. 
By the Misses Moss. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
Susan Hopley ; or, Circumstantial Evidence. 
A 


Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
VIL. 
MAJOR MICHEL'S NEW WORK. 
Henry of Monmouth; a Historical Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


VIII. 
The Playfair Papers; or, Brother Jonathan. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


; On the Ist of January, No. I. price 1s. 
_— SUBURBAN HORTICULTURIST. 


By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 
To be completed in Twelve Octavo Numbers. 


On the Ist of January will be published, * 
ILD SPORTS of SOUTHERN 
AFRICA ; being a Narrative of an Expedition through 
the Territories of the Chief Mosclekatse up to the Tropic of Ca- 


pricorn, 
By Capt. W. CORNWALLIS HARRIS. 
Illustrated with ‘I'wenty-six coloured Prints, large 8vo. price 


2l. 2s. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


. NAPOLEON AND TITMARSH. 

N R. CUNNINGHAM begs to announce 
I that Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH is at 
this moment at Paris, preparing a Picturesque Account of the 
Funeral of Napoleon. 

i St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, 

Just ready, in 1 thick vol. f.cap 8vo. bound, ts : 7 
THE LONDON ALMANACK, Oficial 

Register, and County Calendar, for England and Wales, 

for the Year 1841. 


Containing 

The Calendar, with full and copious Tables; Lists of London 
and Country Bankers and Joint Stock Banks; all the Newspapers 
published in the United Kingdom; Railways; 
lations, &c.; the Royal Family of England, with their Households, 
the Ministry, and Privy Council; a complete 

EXISTING AND EXTINCT PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE; 

Orders of Knighthood, &c.; the Imperial Parliament; all the 
Official Departments of Government, with the Officers, Hours of 
Business, &c.; East India Company; a complete 

NAVY AND ARMY LIST; 

The Superior and Inferior Courts of Law, Judges, and Legal 
Officials; the County Authorities, Lord and Deputy Lieutenants, 
High Sheritis, Militia, &c. and the 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN EACH COUNTY; 
(taken from the Official Rol! at the Crown Office, and corrected 
by the several Clerks of the Peace); a Clerical List, the Bishops, 
and Dignitaries; and a complete List of 

THE BENEFICED CLERGY OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES; 


The Universities, Colleges, and Public Schools throughout the 
ingdom ; 


THE CORPORATION, &c. OF THE CITY OF LONDON; 


The Police; the Livery Companies, with the Date of their 
Charters, Expense of taking up Freedom and Livery in each; 
Life Assurance Companies, with the Date of their Establishment, 
Capital, and a Tabular View ofthe Premiums charged by each 
Office; other Public Companies; Learned and Scientific Socie- 
ties and Institutions, Hospitals, Charitable and Benevolent Insti- 
tutions, Religious Societies, &c.; and a mass of valuable Statisti- 
cal Inf ion, chiefly piled from Parl y Returns. 

The long-felt want of a comprehensive book of reference for 
England aud Wales, of a similar character to those already exist- 
ing for Scotland and Ireland, has induced the Publishers to under- 
take the present work, on which they have spared no labour or 
expense to render it both full and accurate. ‘They have derived 
their information from the most authentic sources, having made 
express application to the authorities in the various departments; 
and they have met with such uniform willingness to afford the 
desired assistance, that they feel confidence in saying the London 
Almanack will be found not only a much more comprehensive, 
rer’ a a far more accurate Kegister, than any previously pub- 
ished. 

London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 





CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENT. 
Just ready, price 48. each, 

y rare r 
p® SIOGNOSCOPOGRAPHY. — No. I. 

The Anatomy of Grimace. No, IJ. The Anatomy of 
the Stage. Each shewing 288 changes of Faces and Costumes, 
beautifully coloured. Designed and engraved by Charles Burton. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


“MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 
On January Ist, 1841, will appear No. I. of the 
HRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. A 


Monthly Magazine and Review.—This Magazine will 





London: Published for the Author, by William Smith, 
113 Fleet Street. H 
On the 24th will be published, 


| 
ODSLEY’S and RIVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER, for the year 1839. 

Kivingtons; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; and other | 
Proprietors. 

Lately published, the Volume for the Year 1838, price 16s. 


henceforth be conducted on an enlarged and improved plan, 
combining as much as possible the features of the quarterly and 
monthly periodical. A considerable accession of literary talent 
has been secured; and it is hoped, that in its new form, the 
Remembrancer will be deemed worthy of extensive public sup 
port. Intending subscribers are requested to enter their names 
as soon as possibie at their respective Booksellers. There will be 
no increase of price. 
ames Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square. 
To whose care all Communications and Books for Keview 
are to be addressed. 
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i ocieeinisieneinnienienindeneinitiiaamieininaaimeinmmnmmnemmmamaananaia 
On Tuesday will be published, in 1 handsome vol. price 152. 
O &: M 


By the LADY FLORA HASTINGS, 
Edited by her SISTER. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London. 


x 
HE UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CXXXIII. will be published on Monday. 
Contents :— 

1. American Orators. 

2. Medical Reform. 

3. Lord Dudley's Letters, 

4. Romanism in Ireland. 
5. Infant Labour. 








6. Angling. 
7. Church of — 
8. Foreign Pol 
John Murray, a Street, 


HE LADIES" MAGAZINE of GAR- 


DENING 
By MRS. LOUDON. 

In Monthly Nemtors royal Svo. with Coloured Plates. The 
First Number will be published January Ist. 1841, price ls. 6a. 
London: Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 
Edinburgh: Fraser and Crawford. Dublin: Curry and Co. 








UVIER.— On the Ist of January, 1841, 

will be published, a highly finished Portrait, in line, of 
the great Naturalist, from a Picture painted from express sittings 
at _ residence in Paris, in 1931 (the year preceding his death), 
b . H. Pickersgill, R.A., Engraved by George 1. Doo. As 
the sathauiiie a an historical portrait should be unquestion- 
able, in order to bespeak any wey of weight and interest in the 
minds of those who are i the d original, 
the following citations from the ccumapabinete of La Baroune 
ee beget and of Mademoiselle Davaucel, step-daughter, of 
the gre list and pher, may be deemed satisfactory 
and cafficlent for that vohfoct 

“ Vous seul avez sgu rendre, non seulement les traits, mais 
l’Ame, et la haute et pulssante rel ickerag! homme que 

aoe ya Esq. 
P ue j'ai ressentie 
A la vue de la noble et chére image que votre pineaad a retracé 
avec une si admirable vérité ne m’‘a pas laiss¢ la force de vous 
exprimer plus la vive reconn mee dont je suis pénétrée.” 

h . Vve. Cuvier, & M. Pickersgill. 

The foll wing was contained in a letter to Mrs. R. Lee (for- 
merly Mrs. T. Edward Bowdich), author of the interesting 
« Memoirs of Cuvier,” and communicated by that lady to Mr. 
Pickersgil!: ‘est lui, c’est sa pensée noble, pure, élevée, et 
souvent mélancholique, quoique toujours bienveillante et calme, 
comme la vraie bonté. C'est son Ame dans ses yeux. C’est le 
grand homme, passant sur la terre, et sachant qu'il ya quelque 
chose au-dela.” 

75 Proofs before Letters 

100 Proofs on India Paper . 

100 Proofs ......ss000+ se eeee 
Prints, half-a-guinea. 

The Bust and Background terminating in Vignette. The 
above Portrait may be bound up with the folio or quarto copies 
of the Works of Cuvier 

‘o be had of all = ey oy > — Booksellers. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Fay b gets bee yo NEW pA oa 
‘in 8 vols. t 8vo. with Engravi: iz. 
pos'LEGENDARY 


TALES of the HIGHLANDS. 
By Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 

“ These volumes contain the best tales of the North Countrie 
which we have looked into for a long period.”— Atheneum. 

* Nothing since the days of Scott has been written on Highland 
scenery, customs, character, and superstitions, which can be at 
all compared to these volumes for truth and effect.”—Weekly 
Chronicle. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mariberough Street. 


M® 


Mr. Roby’s Popular Traditions of England. 
First Series— Lancashire. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. 





18 Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 1G, 
COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW — - 


~*~ 
The Naval Surgeon. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
JAMES’S NEW WORK. 

L ETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
Court and Times of William IIT. 
Addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury. 

'y James Vernon, Esq. 

8 vals. 8vo. with Portraits. 


IV. 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
Dream; and other Poems. 
2d and cheaper edition, with Additions, 1 vol. post 8vo. with fine 
Portrait of the Author, by Landseer, 10s. 6d. bound 


Vv. 
The Third and concluding Volume of 
Lady Blessington’s Idler in Italy. 


VIL 
The late James Smith’s Comic M iscellanies. 
Edited by his Brother, Horace Smith, E 3 
2d edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8v0. with ortrait, 
2is, bound. 


VIL. 
Peter Priggins, the College Scout. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. with numerous I{lustrations by Phiz. 


(Just ready. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF WILLIAM HOWITT’S WORKS. 


I. 

THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK;; or, the 
Real Life of a Country Boy. 

Written by HIMSELF. 





A list of the names of Subscribers for 
be published. Ir. GEO “DOO 
29 St. Peter’ 7 Square, Hammersmith. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
1. 
ue COOK’S ORACLE. A new edition, 
" 


5s. 6d, 
“We venture to prophecy that ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English institute of cookery.”—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 


Dalgairn’s Cookery. " A new edition, 6s. 
This beer ey contains a complete system of practical cookery, 
Hy adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 
rn. Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London. 


SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD ON INSEC TS. 
In f.cap 8vo0. with V ‘ignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 
price 6s, cloth, lettered, 
YHE HISTORY and NATURAL 
ARRANGEMENT of INSECTS. 
By W. SWAINSON, Esq. and W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
Being Vol. 129 of the ** Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 


3a edition, considerably enlarged from Personal —— 
&ec. with NCE Engravings, 12mo. 7s. 6 

VIDENCE of PROPHECY. 

Ps the Rev. Dr. KEITH. 

0, by the same Author, 
Demonstration ‘of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 
6th Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman 
Oo. 





HOLYDAY PRESENTS. 
, , ’ > 

HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. A 

Manual! of every graceful and improving Pursuit, Ex- 

ercise, and Accomplishment, that pale to the perfection 

of the Female Character, and =ing- 

Jish ished with nearly 700 “Engravings. 

Pree 2ls, elegantly bound in embroidered silk and imitation 
Mechlin Lace, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. The most 


acceptable Present ever devised for Youth; embracing 

-“ Sports and Exercises of Out-door Enjoyment, the Pastimes of 

inter’s Fireside, and the Recreations of Science. Embel- 

lished with upwards of 500 Engravings. Price 8s. 6d. in orna- 

mental boards, or 10s, 6d. handsomely bound in Arabesque 
morocco. 








gman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longwans, 


all the A Pleasures, and Pursuits of 
Children in the Country. 2d edition, f.cap 8vo. with about Forty 
Illustrations on Wood, 8s. (In a few days.) 

**One of the most fascinating fictions, for young or old, that 
has ever graced our literature.”—Monthly Chronicle. 


Il. 
HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. New 


edition, 1 vol. med. 8vo. with Lilustrations on Wood, 21s. 
« Admirable, and, to English readers, indispensable......Not 
merely ach butan bling work.” —Atlas, 


Itt. 
ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, 
Old Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Strik- 
ing Passages in English History and Poetry. New edition, 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with illustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth, lettered. 
“ Written with the enthusiasm of a poet, and the knowledge of 
an antiquary.”—Monthly Chronicle. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
ESENT from GERMANY; 
rs aaa TREE: and other Tales. 


from the German, 
By EMILY PERRY, 

“It is long since we have seen so pretty a Christmas present 
for the young as this. .... We know of no little book of the sort 
to be compared with it. Morning Chronicle. 

Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


or, the 
Translated 





DEDICATED TO THE RAILWAY — OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
“oe 1d, lis. 6d., containing nearly 600 pages 4to., and Seven- 
useful and ee Plates, including Map of the 
British Isle, by Dow 
HE RAILWAY S of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN and IRELAND Practically Described and Illus- 
trated. 
By FRANCIS WHISHAW, Civil Engineer, Member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and through al! Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Under the Patronage of the Duchess of Sutherland, and Dedi- 
cated, by permission of her Grace, to the Marquess of Stafford, 
with 200 Sngravings, in 1 thick vol. handsomely bonnd, ; 
HE HOLIDAY BOOK: a Companion 
for Christmas and Midsummer. Containing Recreations 
in Natural History, Science, and the Arts; Sports, Travels, His- 
tories, Tales, and Adventures. ere L3 Children of all ages. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN, 
Author of * The  Sydes Book,” ** Book of Sports,” &c. &e. 
Published by Sherwood and Co., and all Booksellers. 

**No parent into whose hands this book may fall could refrain, 
almost &s a matter of duty and of conscience, from purchasing it 
for the amusement and instruction of their children.”—Merning 





Herald, 





SPLENDID EDITION ¥ We ROOKH. 
OORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 


Beautifully ‘llustrated with thirteen Engravings, 
finished in the highest style of art. Medium 8vo. 21s, hands comely 
Moy in cloth, lettered and gilt; or 42s. with India proof 
ates. 

2 List of the Mlustrations :— 
Lalla Rookh .....+ 
Death of Hinda. 
Zelica ...eseeeres 
Azim and Zelica .... eeeee 
Zelica discovering the Veiled Prophet ° 
‘The Peri at the Gate of E ee 
The Peri’s First Pilgrimage ..... 
The Peri’s Second Pilgrimage ... 
The Parting of Hinda and Iran... 
The Departure of coasts eres 

inda .... 
Namouna ........00+ 
Nourmahal Asieep eeeeeseeceeceees eosseeeees  Stephanoff. 
. Lately Published, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. 13th Edition, 
f.cap 8vo. engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered; or 
13s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

es And, uniform with the above, 

An Edition of Lalla Rookh. In fep. 8vo. 
with Four Engravings, wing ee by Westall, 10s, % cloth ; 
or 14s. y bow ith gilt edges. 

eeunan? eco an Orme, and Co. 


«»By K. Meadows. 
. E. Corbould. 
+ Corbould. 
4. Corbould. 
E. Corbould. 
K. Meadows. 
EK. Corbould. 
IE. Corbould. 
Stephanoff. 
E. Corbould. 
Stephanoff. 
K. Meadows. 





pu ART of ENGRAVING: being an 


historical and distinct Account of the various Styles now 
practised, with instructions as to the various modes of operation, 
Treating on Etching, Line, Stip ple, Chalk, Aquatint, Mezzo- 
tint, Lithography, Zincography, Wood and Medallic Engraving, 
Electography, and Photography, illustrated with Ten Specimen 
Plates of the various Ao 
By T. H. FIELDING, Esq. 
testlove. price 12s. cloth lettered. 
Also, nearly ready, edited by a Naval Officer, 

An Epitome of the Naval Service ; or, 
Young Sea Officers’ Manual. Illustrated by seven beautifully 
Coloured Engravings of Ships and Vessels of the different Rates 
in Her Majesty's Service, by W. Knell; size, royal 8vo. 

ondon: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 
andsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
(RUE SART. 


TALES from FROIS 
Illustrated with Sixteen Woodcuts. 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fraser 
and penhicrin Dublin: Curry and Co. 


COMPLETION OF « “THE TOWER OF LONDON.” 
Handsomely mr in cloth extra, with Designs on the Cover 
George Cruikshank, price 15s. 


ey B TOWER of LONDON, an Historical 


Rom 
By WIL iLLAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With Forty-Illustrations on Steel, and Sixty Woodeuts, 
by George Cruikshank. 
Complete Copies of the Work may be had of the Publisher, 
bound in various styles, and at the undermentioned prices :— 
Cloth extra, with George Cruikshank’s Designs on 
the Covers 
Substantially bound, in ‘haif morocco, marbled edges 0 7 6 
Elegantly bound, whole morocco, gilt edges.. ow 0 
¥y*% ‘This Work, for the convenience of Purchasers, ne 
still be had in Numbers. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*.,* To be had also of all Booksellers. 





NIGER EXPEDITION. 
ORD JOHN RUSSELI, SIR F. 


BUXTON, and the NIGER EXPE DITION; 3 or, Obsers- 
ations on the Formation of Permanent Settlements on the Niger, 
in Western Afiica; with Correspondence, &c. 

By PAUL READ, Esq. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Vith numerous I !'ustrations, 


» 
OUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRU- 
RIA, i 1839. 
y MRS. HAMILTON GRAY. 
In rr mais post Bvo. cloth boards, price 2ls. 
« Ere yet decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
Go bend thee o’er the illustrious dead.” ‘ 
Contents :—I ntroduction — Veii — Monte Nerone—Tarquinia— 
Core or Agylla—Castel d’Asso—Clusium—Conclusion. 
London: John Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


. 12mo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 


In 
x ERMONS- on the SEVEN CHURCHES 
of ASIA, and other Subjects 
By the late Rev. THOMAS WIL LIAM CARR, 
Minister of Southborough, Kent. 
Lonaees W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 


ie = JOANNA BAILLIE. 
1 vol. price 9s. cloth, 
GITiv ei VERSES. 
By JOANNA BAILLIE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





» Bvo. 


THE THIRTY "NIN b “AR TICLES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Ilustrated by Extracts from 
the Liturgy, *¢ Nowell’s Catechism,” “ Jewell’s Apology,” the 
«* Homilies,” * Butinger's pe &c.; and confirmed by 
nm ves of Scriptu ‘A new edition, very much enlarged. 
VILLIAM w iL SON, D.D., Prebendary of Winchester. 
"Gaheet: Published by J. Abrams: Stevenson, Cambridge: 
Whittaker and Co. —— 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








sac pe ey S, BY a 
In 1 very large vol. 80. pric 
COURSE of MAT H ‘EMATICS, 
composed for the Royal Military eR 
By CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D, 
A New and c trefully Corrected Edition, pon a and 
adapted to the Course of Instruction now pursued in the Royal 
Military Academy, by William Rutherford, F.R.A.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Also, just published, 

2. Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy; Translated from Montucla’s edition of Ozanem, by 
Charles Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. a new and revised edition, 
with numerous Additions, and Illustrated with 400 Cuts. By 
Edward Riddle, Master of the Mathematical School, Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich. Price 16s. bound in cloth. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 


"A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT ! 
aes FAMILY DEVOTION, 


(the 20th edition of 1000 each). Containing the morning 
and evening service of a family for every day throughout the 
year. Embellished with a Portrait of the Author, and Fifteen 
elegant Engravings. Bound in cloth, gilt Ts price 1/. 6s. 
Also, a splendid Edition, in royal 4to., price 2 

This Work is strongly recommended by the following 
inisters :— 


Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D., Liver- , Rev. = Clayton, Jun., Poul- 


pool H 
— J.P. Smith, D.D., Homer- | 
ton College 
— W. = Collyer, D. D., Peck- 


ha 

— J. aces, D.D., Chel- 
sea 

— John Harris, D.D., Ep- 
som | 

— Josiah Pratt, B.D., Rec- 
tor of St. Stephen, Cole- 


man Street 
— G. Collison, D.D., 


- i. James, Birming- 


ham 
Robert 
Chapel 
J. Gilbert, Islington 
J. Davis, Bristol 
T. Binney, Weigh House 
G. Legge, Bristol 
W. Brown, Bristol 
Samuel Luke, Chester 
James Parsons, York 
John Ely, Leeds 
Ransom, Hack- 


nilips Maberly 


PPEPE LEHI 


Hack- 
ney | oe 
— J. Sherman, Surrey Cha- | ney 
pel — H, Calderwood, Kendall 
| = J. E, Good, Gosport. 
London : seca Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


ye: FOR YOUTH, JUST PUBLISHED, 
—With Four Illustrations, price 2s. gilt, 
HY WIL L BE DONE 3 or, the Leper of 
Aosta. A one of Resign 
y MRS. WAYWARD. 
2.—With a Illustrations, price 2s. gilt, 
\ HAT is an EGG WORTH? or, the 
pret of Providence. 
In 18mo. cloth, lettered, price 2s. Gd. 


EARLS of GREAT PRICE; or, 


ims, Reflections, C — and Thoughts. 


by a Father for the Use of his 8 
A MOTHER'S REMINISCE NCES uf a 
Course of Reading and Instruction, By Mrs. Borron. 


mai to her Daughter. 
ith Six Illustrations by Landseer, price 2s. 6d. 
r HE Y OUNG NATURALIST’S BOOK 
of BIRDS, By Percy B. St. John. 
6.—In post 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 2d edition, 
HOME; 3 its Joys and its Sorrows. 


mestic Tale. 


Max- 


Selected 


royal 18mo. price 2s. cloth gi 


A Do. 


7.—In post 18mo. 2s. 6d. (ruby edition.) 
YRIC POEMS. By Dr. Watts. 
Life of the Author, by R. Southey, Esq. 
8.—With Eight Itlustrations, price 6s. gilt edges, 
Bey AN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
“ for Rickerby’s edition.) 
In f.cap 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 3. 
BIOGRA PHICAL SKETCH ‘of THO. 
MAS CLARKSON, Esq. By Thomas Taylor, Author 
of * Memoirs of Cowper,” « Heber,” &c. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by oa of all Booksellers, 


With 


Part I. price ls. to be oman in Eight Monthly Parts, 
with Twenty-four Illustrations, 


4{LORESTON; or, the New Lord of the 


Manor. A Tale of Humanity. 

“Every man should immediately read and recommend it. Its 
excellence consists in the reasonableness of its v iews,in the truth 
of its feeling, in the beauty of its teoguane, but above all, in its 
tone of pure and high morality."—Herald 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 

and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 





AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
Illustrated by Frontispiece from Design by Gilbert, and Vignette 
by Harvey, price 10s. 6d. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


THE PARLOUR TABLE-BOOK. 
ritten ty “Sig: 


A. WILLMOTT, Esq. 
Authec pss Lives of the English Poets.’ 

‘A more valuable present to the world has not been made for 
many years, and we from our hearts wish that it ered find a wel- 
Come to every parlour-table in the empire.”—The 

“The work is one of the most meritorious of its ‘fa, the taste 
displayed in selection being admirable. The pieces written by 
Ir. Willmott all bear marks of a richly cultivated mind. Its 
exterior is almost as elegant as its contenis.”—Britannia. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City ; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 





THE BLUE BELLES OF ENCLAND. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE. 





The Puilichens of “Tne MeTRopotitan MaGazineE” beg leave respectfully to announce 


that Mrs. ' 


TRoLLOPE, Authoress of “The Widow Barnaby,” “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 


is about to contribute to this popular Periodical a New Work, entitled “ Tae BLur BELLES 


or ENGLAND.” 


The First Portion will appear ‘in the January Number, and be continued in each successive 


Month. 


The New Year affording a favourable opportunity to Subscribers for commencing this work, 
Orders are requested to be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. SauNpERS and OTLEY, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square; or to the Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Dec. 15, 1840. 





BY LADY EMMEL ng STUART WORTLEY. 
Pr s. BVO. 
VA; or, the Server. . A Play, in Five | 
Acts. 
By LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
Also, by the same Author, post 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 7s 
J AIRA AH; a Dramatic Mystery: and other 
ems. 
Josep 2 Rickerby, Sherborne Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of all eeeenmuers: 


12th etition, price 9s. ; ‘silk, lis. of 


HE WOMEN of ENGLAND: 
Social Duties and pie Bi Habits. 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“If we could have our pfs way, every family should order a 
copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 
husbands, should buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daugh- 
ters; brothers, for their sisters.”"—Methodist Mag. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. London; Chatham Street, Manchester; 

and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 


CUNNINGHAM!'S PILKINGTON’S PAINTERS, 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of PAINT- 
2 ERS; containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of 
the most eminent Professors of the Art of — from its re- 
vival by Cimabue, in 1250, to the present tim 

By MAT THEW PILKINGT ON, A.M. 

A New Edition, corrected and revised, with an Introduction, 
Historical and Critical, and Twenty-six new Lives of Artists of 
the British School. By Allan Cunningham 

sondon: Printed for Thomas T' egg, Cheapside, 


their 





COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 21 vols. small 8vo. with cemyec Plates, price 5s. each, 
bound in cloth, 
rsa <u 
ALPY’S only Complete HISTORY of 
a 
UME and SMOLLETT. 

With Continuation me the Reign of George II. (1760 to 
1835.) By the Rev, T.S. HUGHES, B.D. Prebendary of Peter- 
borough, late Cc hristian Advocate at Cambridge, Author of 
“Travels in Greece,” &c. Embellished with Eighty highly 
finished Engravings on Steel. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, 
ridge Street; and all Booksellers. 





“Int 5 ole. 12mo, price 1/, 10s. in cloth and lettered, the 
th edition of 
ACRED HISTORY, selected from the 
Holy Scriptures; with Asnotetions and Reflections, par- 
ticularly adapted to facilitate the Study of the Bible in Schools 


and Families. 
By the late MRS. TRIMMER. 
Bivingtonss St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


~ "TO SCHOLA RS AND T TEAC HERS. 
HE LAWS of CAS SE in LANGUAGE, 


in a System of Natural Cases; being, as it is conceived, 
the first Step towards a System of Universal Grammar. 
l. NES, 
Of St. John’s College, adeoicees i 
» by the same Author, price Is. 
N ARITH METICAL and C SOMMER. 
CIAL DICTIONARY; a Set of Tables, and One Hun- 
dred Questions for Practice. 


In f.cap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
TOPIA, by Sir THOMAS MORE; and 
NEW ATLANTIS, by LORD BACON. 
With an Analysis of Plato's Republic, &c. by J. A. ST. JOHN. 
‘This is a charming little volume, full of wit and wisdom, as 
fresh as of yesterday, only more witty and more wise; —— 
and learnedly w ani te prettily st ae raminer, 


1. f.cap 8v0. price 
IR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO 
MEDICI, and HYDRIOTAPHIA, or Urn-Burial. With 
a Discourse and Notes, by J. A. St. John, Esq. 
“ These quaint and extraordinary treatises are here presented 
in a neat and cheap volume, with the addition of an able dis- 
course, and “a explanatory notes.""—Critical Notice. 


cap 8vo, price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
ADY M. W. MONTAGU’S LETTERS 
from the LEVANT; with a Sketch of ae Ladyship’s 
Character, Moral and Literary, and Notes. By J. A. St. John, 


Esq. 

The letters are full of fascination, and Mr. St. John has laid 
before the English public, for the first time, the peculiar circum- 
stances that contributed to form her ladyship’s character,”—Cri- 
tical Notice. 


With Portrait, f.cap 8vo. price 4s. cloth, lettered, e 

N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

the PROPHECIES concerni the CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH, and in particular convereing tb Church of Rome. 

By Richard Hurd, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Worcester. With 
Prefatory Remarks by the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, 

Joseph Riokerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of al! Booksellers. 


HE CARCANET; a Literar Album. 
Containing ne from the most Distinguished Writers . 
18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 
‘The Cynosure; @ Literary Album. By the 
Editor of « The C areanet. ”’ 18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

“* A pretty little yolume, with a multitade of tasteful selections 
from some two hund red authors, and a fit companion for the 
popular * eiroanet. "—Literary Gaxette. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chaseery Lane. 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION. of 
the POETS, beautifully printed, price 5s.; or bound in 
morocco, for Presents, 108. 6d. each vol. 
Burns, 8 vols. Pope, 8 vols. 
Thomson, 2 vols. Goldsmith 
Collins ilton, 3 — 
Kirke White Shaksper Prior, 2 vols. 
Cowper, 3 vols. Samer . vols. Falconer 
Surrey and Wyatt, | Parn Gray 
2 vols. Swift, . vols. Spenser, 5 vols. 


Young, 2 vols. 
Akenside 
Butler, 2 vols. 


Beattie 
*%* Each Author may be purchased separately. 
William rinncaies secon er Lane. 


NEW WORK ‘BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL. 
In 3 vols. 


P a 4 Cc V O R K. 
By Capt. BASIL HALL, R.N. and F.R.S. 
Just published, 
1. Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Weis 
and Travels. In 1 vol. price 16s. cloth, 
2. Capt. Basil Hall’s Loo Choo and South 


America. In 1 vol. _— 8s. 6d. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 





songman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and H 
and Adams. 


SIR E, L. BULWER’S NEW PLAY. 
3d edition, 
ONEY ; a Comedy, in Five Acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre loyal Haymarket. 
By the Author of “ The Lady of Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” 
“ Rienzi,” &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, — Street. 


est: Bee, | 10s. Gd. 


ATAN in LOVE; ; a Dramatic Poem. 
By MRS. H ARRIET DOWNING, 
Author of «* Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse,” 
«« The Bride of Sicily,” &c. &c. 
sg by permission, to His Royal Highness aig Albert. 
nd there shall be no more curse.”—Rev, xxii, 
George Bell, 186 Fieet Street, 











P Oo > 1 8. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 


I. 
In 2 vols, illustrated by 128 Vignettes, ~~ ene by Stothard 
and Turner, price 2l. 2s. 


Il. 
In 2 pocket vols. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, from De- 
signs by Stothard, Landseer, Calicott, &c. price 10s, cloth. 
Zach Volume may be had separately, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 
S 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
oO E S, 
By Sir JOHN HANMER, Bart. 
Also, by the same Author, price 6s. boards, 
Fra Cipolla; and other Poems. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, December 19, 1840. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 


, LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA; 
Including his JOURNALS and LETTERS, now first published from the Originals, in possession of the Family. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of “The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Traditions of Chelsea College,” &c. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Portrait from an original Picture. (On Weduesday next, the 23d instant.) 
Il. 
THE NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILOT,” “THE PATHFINDER,” .&c. 


MERCEDES OF CASTILE; 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
II. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. 
2.E.S. &c. 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James IT. 
INCLUDING A NARRATIVE OF HIS VOYAGE TO TANGIER, AND JOURNAL OF HIS RESIDENCE THERE, &e. 


The whole now first published from the Originals, in 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait from an original Picture. 

An interesting and welcome addition to the unique diary of Pepys, rendering the pict 
mr characteristic features of l’epys is effaced by this new work, intelli: and b i 

Atheneum, 


ure of the worshipful secretary more complete and worthy of admiration. While not one of the whimsical 
are added. From pages so rich it is not easy to decide where to begin the pleasant labour of extracting.” 


VI. 
Elphinstone ; a Novel. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
«* This work will be read with universal interest. It is the pro- 
duction of one who has within him ail the elements of yood writ- 
ing, and who possesses, moreover, the power to turn them to the 


| best possible account. His characters act, speak, and think, as 
they are found on the stage of actual life. Ail his descriptions 





Iv. 
The Dowager ; 


Or, the —— School for Scandal. 


v. 
The Three Peers; a Novel. 
By Lady Stepney. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

_“The interest of this work is well kept up. It is written in a | 
vigorous style, and the characters are sketched with considerable | 
ability and talent.”"—The Times, 

“ A@story better knit together than is usually the case with no- 


vels of this class; the interest is maintained with considerable 
skill.”—Athenwum, 
VII. 


'y Mrs, Gore, 

Author of ** Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 
In 8 vols. post &vo. 

“Full of genuine comedy, which, if transferred to the stage, 
would be most effective. Mrs. Gore depends principally for suc- 
cess upon her powers of wit; and what she sees vividly she traces 
with vivacity. This is a work that forms a feature in the litera- 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 
OF THE STUARTS. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. In 4 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from original Paintings. 
*,* The First Two Volumes, or the Last Two Volumes, may be obtained separately, to complete Sets. 
“ The great mass of interesting matter to be found in these volumes makes them one of the leading publications of the season. We sincerely congratulate ‘the reading public’ on this addition 
mes. 


to their stock of amusement and information, without which no library in the kingdom can be called compiete.”—The Tin 


IX. 


vill. 
The Thames and its Tributaries. 
By Charles Mackay, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
« A most felicitous subject: such a book has long been wanted. | 
The author has here made a valuable and graceful addition to 
the literature of the day.”—MMorning Herald. | 


The Comic English Grammar. 
By the Author of “ The Comic Latin Grammar.” 


In post 8vo. with upwards oe characteristic Illustrations by 
esc 


x 
A SUMMER AMONGST 
The Bocages and the Vines. 


By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Now in course of publioation, in neatly bound pocket vols. price 6s. each, 
embellished with Engravings, 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES. 


The following celebrated W orks of Fiction are now, among many others, comprised in 
this Series :— 
J. FENIMORE COOPER.—The Pilot, the Spy, the Last of the Mohicans, the Pio- 


neers, the Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, the Borderers, Water Witch, the Bravo, the Red | 


Rover, the H Heid » Precaution. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—Peter a Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Fa- 
ther, King’s Own, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, the Pasha of Many ‘Vales. 
SIR E. L. BULWER.—Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford, Last Days of Pompeii. 
MISS AUSTEN.—Sense and Sensibility, Emma, Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion (in 1 vol.), Pride and Prejudice. 
G. P. R. JAMES.—Darnley, De L’Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry Masterton. 
THEODORE HOOK.—Maxwell, the Parson’s Daughter, Jack Brag. 
MORIER.—Hajji Baba of Ispahan, Hajji Baba in England, Zohrab. 
MAXWELL. —Stories of Waterloo, My Life, the Bivouac. 





MISS JANE PORTER.—Thaddeus of Warsaw, the Scottish Chiefs, the Pastor’s | 


Fireside. 
GALT.—Lawrie Todd. 
HOPE.—Anastasius. 
PEACOCK.—Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbey, Maid Marian, Crotchet Castle. 
wo AINSWORTH.—Rookwood. 


L R.—Rory O’ More. 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER.—Ben Brace. 
MRS. TROLLOPE.—Vicar of Wrexhll!, Widow Barnaby. 
MRS, S. C. HALL.—The Buccaneer. 
MR. THOMAS HOOD.—Tyiney Hall, &c. 

The New Volume, to be published with the Magazines at the end of December, 

will comprise Mrs. Gore’s Popular Romance, 
THE SOLDIER of LYONS; or, the Tuilleries. 
To be followed by those admirable Fictions, ‘¢ Marriage,” ‘The Inheritance,” 
and ** Destiny,” each complete in 1 volume. 





Now in course of publication, in neatly bound pocket vols. printed uniformly with 
“« The Standard Novels,” embellished with Engravings, price 6s. cach, 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
POPULAR MODERN LITERATURE, 


Which now comprises 

WILD SPORTS of the WEST. By W. H. Maxwell, Es. Author of ‘Stories of 
Waterloo,” ‘ The Bivouac,” &c. Complete in 1 vol. with Fifteen Engravings, 6s. 

ASTORIA ; or, Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. By Washington Irving, 
Author of « The Sketch-Book,” &c. Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait of the Author, 6s. 

THE TRADITIONS of CHELSEA COLLEGE, By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Author 
of ** The Subaltern.” Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait of the Author, 6s. 

THE DOMESTIC MANNERS of the AMERICANS. By Mrs. Trollope, Author 
of ‘One Fault,” &c. Complete in 1 vol. revised, with Additions, and Fifteen Engrav- 
ings (including a Portrait of Mrs. Trollope), 6s. 

THE LIFE ofa SAILOR. By Captain Chamier. Complete in 1 vol. with Engrav- 
ings, 6s. i 

ITALY; with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, and an Excursion to the Monasteries 
of Alcobacaand Batalha. By William Beckford, Esq. Author of ‘* Vathek.” Complete 
in 1 vol. embellished with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from the original Painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 6s. : 

The New Volume, just ready, will comprise 
LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 
To be followed by “ 
GALT’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON, revised and corrected. 


HOWITT’S BOOK OF THE SEASONS; 
Or, the CALENDAR of NATURE. 
New and improved edition, in a neatly bound pocket vol, embellished with Thirteen 
Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
“We lightful work to all lovers of nature. It is a jewel.”—Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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